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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Beginning  in  the  winter  of  1989,  Governor  Stan  Stephens  asked  his 
human  services  subcabinet  to  review  children's  services.   Working 
together  in  the  spring  of  1990,  the  governor's  human  service 
policy  coordinator  and  leaders  of  the  state's  human  service 
departments  reviewed  how  children's  services  are  organized  and 
delivered  in  Oregon. 

Following  consultation  with  Oregon's  children's  service  agency 
head,  Bill  Carey,  Governor  Stephens  initiated  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Department  of  Family  Services  (DFS)  to  improve  in- 
state services  for  Montana  children,  youth  and  their  families, 
strengthen  the  internal  management  capacity  of  the  department, 
and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  department's  efforts  to 
provide  long-term  direction  for  child  and  family  services  in 
Montana. 

On  March  30,  1990,  the  governor  launched  a  three-month  intensive 
review  of  child  and  family  services  in  Montana.   This  90-day 
study  focused  on  Montana's  current  child  and  family  service 
delivery  system  and  state  government's  capacity  to  meet  the 
growing  and  changing  needs  of  Montana  children  and  their 
families. 

This  document  was  prepared  by  Dennis  Taylor  and  is  part  of  the 
90-day  study.   The  document  will  be  presented  to  the  governor's 
human  services  cabinet  for  consideration  in  conjunction  with 
letters  received  as  part  of  the  study  and  issues  discussed  during 
the  Governor's  Conference  on  Children,  Families  and  Youth  held  in 
Helena  on  July  9  and  10,  1990.   Based  on  all  of  the  materials 
submitted,  the  human  services  subcabinet  will  develop 
recommendations  to  the  governor  regarding  an  action  plan  for 
improving  services  to  children  and  youth  in  Montana.   The  primary 
focus  of  the  governor's  action  plan  will  be  to  develop  in-state 
alternatives  for  Montana  children  currently  placed  out-of-state, 
to  develop  less  restrictive,  more  appropriate  and  less  costly 
alternatives  to  residential  and  inpatient  psychiatric  services  to 
youth  and  to  define  an  overall  administrative  structure  that  will 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  and  most  effective  allocation  of 
scarce  state  resources. 


The  Department  of  Family  Services  became  a  cabinet-level  agency 
on  July  1,  1987.   This  report  to  Governor  Stephens  and  the  human 
services  subcabinet  seeks  solutions  to  problems  that  have  plagued 
the  department  and  the  larger  child  and  family  service  system. 
Many  of  these  problems  are  not  new.   Nor  are  they  unique  to 
Montana.   States  throughout  the  nation  are  struggling  to  deal 
with  similar  situations  characterized  by  dramatic  increases  in 
the  demand  for  services  and  equally  dramatic  increases  in  foster 
care  spending.   As  in  other  states,  Montana's  child  and  family 
services  are  stretched  to  breaking  point. 

The  underlying  problems  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  making. 
There  are  no  single,  simple  or  immediate  solutions.   But  there  is 
consensus  on  what  must  be  done  to  begin  to  address  the  multi- 
faceted  problems.   Action  must  be  taken  to: 

*  increase  the  number  of  social  workers  to  reduce 
caseloads  to  a  manageable  level; 

*  provide  social  workers  with  better  working  conditions, 
more  thorough  and  extensive  training  and  greater 
administrative  support; 

*  expand  the  family-based  and  intermediate  community- 
based  services  that  hold  the  greatest  promise  for 
social  effectiveness  and  cost  containment; 

*  develop  appropriate  services  in  Montana  to  care  for 
children  suffering  from  serious,  long-term  emotional 
disturbance  and  mental  illness; 

*  restore  the  fabric  of  the  now  threadbare  children's 
mental  health  service  system;  and 

*  commit  more  funding,  both  in  terms  of  seed  money  for 
new  services  and  capturing  more  federal  funding,  and 
resolve  the  thorny  county  administrative  cost  issue. 


THE  STUDY  PROCESS 


Public  comment  solicited 

In  initiating  the  study,  Governor  Stephens  and  the  Department  of 
Family  Services  director  wrote  letters  soliciting  comments  from  a 
broad  spectrum  of  Montanans  interested  in  services  to  children 
and  their  families.   The  interest  in  and  response  to  the 
governor's  request  for  assistance  in  addressing  the  needs  of 
Montana's  children  and  families  was  overwhelming.   Over  170 
letters,  with  literally  hundreds  of  thoughtful  suggestions  to 
improve  children's  services,  were  received  and  reviewed  as  part 
of  the  study. 


Field  interviews  and  site  visits 

In  April,  May  and  June,  extensive  field  interviews  and  site 
visits  were  conducted  in  Miles  City,  Sidney,  Glendive,  Wolf 
Point,  Poplar,  Livingston,  Bozeman,  Butte,  Helena,  Billings, 
Havre,  Great  Falls,  Shelby,  Missoula,  Poison,  Kalispell,  Libby, 
Thompson  Falls  and  Missoula.   Over  200  people  were  consulted  to 
determine  their  views  on  ways  to  improve  child  and  family 
services  in  Montana. 


Structured  surveys 

A  broad  cross  section  of  people  were  chosen  in  each  of  the  five 
DFS  planning  and  service  regions.   To  extend  the  study's  reach 
and  to  gather  additional  information,  119  structured  field 
surveys  were  administered  to  individuals  involved  with  and 
knowledgeable  about  children's  services  in  Montana. 

Review  and  analysis  of  special  studies 

Finally,  the  numerous  recent  special  studies  and  reports 
conducted  to  address  selected  issues  relating  to  children  and 
youth  services  in  Montana  were  analyzed.   The  327  separate 
concerns  and  recommendations  are  incorporated  into  this  study  to 
identify  further  opportunities  to  improve  children's  services. 


RECENT  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  MONTANA'S  CHILDREN  SERVICES 


Cabinet-level  department  created 

To  understand  the  current  status  of  Montana's  child  and  family 
service  delivery  system  and  the  current  role  and  capacity  of  the 
Department  of  Family  Services,  the  following  is  a  brief  review  of 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  department  and 
DFS's  experience  during  its  first  three  years. 

The  Department  of  Family  Services  was  created  during  the  1987 
Legislature  in  response  to  recommendations  from  the  Governor's 
Council  on  Reorganization  of  Youth  Services.   The  council  was 
created  in  1985  to  recommend  ways  to  reorganize  and  improve  the 
delivery  of  services  to  Montana's  problem  youth.   Touted  as  a 
positive  step  to  reduce  service  fragmentation,  the  proposed 
cabinet-level  department  was  designed  to  improve  state-level 
decision  making,  resource  allocation  and  policy  development  for 
all  youth  services. 

The  department  was  to  provide  the  organizational  framework  in 
state  government  to  assume  the  administrative  responsibility  for 
the  myriad  of  services  to  children,  youth  and  families;  to 
increase  accountability;  and  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  Montana's 
children's  services. 

Among  the  many  virtues  of  the  new  department  cited  in  the  council 
report  was  the  hope  that  it  would  be  more  successful  in  achieving 
a  fully  funded  continuum  of  child  and  family  services.  It  was 
advanced  that  the  new  "revenue-neutral"  department  would  give 
greater  visibility  and  efficiency  to  consolidated  budget 
requests,  legislative  proposals  and  programs  to  better  use  the 
limited  resources  available  to  improve  services  to  troubled  youth 
and  their  families. 


Great  expectations  and  inadequate  resources 

With  great  expectations  and  admittedly  very  limited  resources, 
the  new  department  was  launched  in  July  of  1987.   Since  the 
legislature  decided  not  to  consolidate  probation  and  youth  court 
services  in  the  department  as  had  been  recommended,  the 
department  was  created — not  as  the  comprehensive,  integrated 
child  and  family  services  umbrella  agency  that  had  been  widely 
celebrated — but  as  little  more  than  an  enhanced  child  welfare 
agency  with  the  traditional  child  protective  services  (child 
abuse  and  neglect  services) ,  child  placement  services  including 
foster  care  and  adoption  services,  juvenile  correctional 
facilities,  aftercare  and  day  care  as  the  core  children  services. 


Almost  as  an  afterthought,  the  adult  services  of  aging,  adult 
protection,  case  management  services  to  individuals  with 
developmental  disabilities,  domestic  violence  programs,  refugee 
social  services  and  miscellaneous  licensure  responsibilities  were 
also  consolidated  in  the  department  apparently  to  form  the  core 
of  the  new  department's  so-called  "family"  service  components. 

Not  an  integrated  child  and  family  service  agency 

The  Department  of  Family  Services  is  not  yet  a  comprehensive, 
integrated  child  and  family  service  agency.   Many  publicly  funded 
services  for  children  and  families  remain  the  responsibility  of 
other  state  agencies. 

Department  of  Institutions  (D  of  I) 

Child  mental  health  services  are  funded  through  the  Mental  Health 
Bureau  in  the  Treatment  Services  Division  in  D  of  I.   The  Mental 
Health  Bureau,  the  state  mental  health  authority,  contracts  with 
five  regional  community  mental  health  centers  to  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  limited  child  mental  health  services  available  in  Montana. 
Alcohol  and  drug  programs  for  children,  to  the  extent  that  they 
exist  at  all,  are  funded  and  managed  by  the  Chemical  Dependency 
Bureau  in  the  Treatment  Services  Division  in  D  of  I. 


Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  (SRS) 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Division  in  SRS  funds  and 
contracts  for  a  wide  array  of  child  and  family  support  services 
for  children  with  developmental  disabilities  and  their  families 
including  such  services  as  children's  group  homes,  family 
training,  respite,  summer  day  programs,  specialized  family  care 
and  the  early  intervention  program  for  infants  and  toddlers  with 
developmental  delays. 

The  Medicaid  Services  Division  in  SRS  funds  the  child  and 
adolescent  inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  programs  (Rivendell  in 
Butte  and  Billings,  and  the  Shodair  program  in  Helena)  as  well  as 
funding  the  Title  XIX  (medicaid  portion)  for  the  residential 
treatment  programs  at  Yellowstone  Treatment  Center  in  Billings. 
In  addition,  the  Medicaid  Services  Division  provides  a  host  of 
children's  health  services  in  the  Early  and  Periodic  Screening, 
Diagnostics  and  Treatment  (EPSDT)  services  to  all  medicaid 
eligible  children  under  the  age  of  21. 


Although  administratively  separated,  the  continued  co-location  of 
SRS  and  DFS  staff  in  counties  and  district  offices,  and  the 
reliance  by  DFS  on  the  client/vendor  payment  system  operated  by 
SRS  have  resulted  in  problems  in  the  proper  identification  and 
reimbursement  of  administrative  costs  between  the  two  departments 
and  the  counties. 


Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences  (DH&ES) 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences  is 
responsible  for  the  maternal  and  child  health  care  funds  and 
local  public  health  programs  across  the  state.   There  are  a 
variety  of  health  related  programs  for  children  and  families 
operated  by  the  Family/Maternal  and  Child  Health  Bureau  and  the 
Preventive  Health  Services  Bureau  in  DH&ES  such  as  the 
handicapped  children's  services,  the  special  supplemental  food 
program  for  women,  infants  and  children  (WIC)  and  other  child 
nutrition/ child  food  care,  prenatal  and  perinatal  care  programs. 

Department  of  Justice 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Bureau  in  the  Crime  Control  Division  and  the 
Board  of  Crime  Control  of  the  Department  of  Justice  conducts  most 
of  the  state  juvenile  justice  planning  and  administers  a  federal 
grant  program  that  funds  a  large  variety  of  juvenile  service 
programs  in  the  law  enforcement  and  crime  prevention  area. 

Local  government 

Juvenile  probation  and  Youth  Court  services  are  administered  by 
20  separate  judicial  districts  and  funded  by  local  governments. 
Detention  and  some  shelter  care  services  are  the  responsibility 
of  county  government. 


Public  education 

Education  has  a  strong  intersystem  partnership  role  in  the 
provision  of  child  and  family  services.   The  special  education 
program  in  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  (OPI) ,  local  special 
education,  counseling  and  psychological  services  as  well  as 
support  services  such  as  speech,  hearing,  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  are  available  to  all  eligible  school-aged 
children.   These  services  are  available  with  the  regular  and 
special  education  programs  in  all  the  545  school  districts  across 
the  state. 


Private  and  voluntary  organizations 

A  growing  number  of  private  and  voluntary  organizations  such 
as  Parent  Anonymous,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse,  Healthy  Mothers/Healthy  Babies  coalition,  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Council,  Parents  Let's  Unite  for  Kids 
(PLUK)  and  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  programs  are  involved  in  a 
wide  variety  of  primary  prevention  activities. 

The  notion  that  DFS  would  be  the  sole  agency  to  address  and  solve 
all  child  and  family  service  issues  and  problems,  although 
strongly  held  by  some  of  the  department's  early  advocates,  is 
still  a  long  way  from  reality  in  mandate,  mission,  organization 
and  funding.   However,  the  initial  efforts  by  advocates  to  market 
the  new  department  as  a  solution  to  service  fragmentation  and  the 
sole  governmental  leader  in  solving  all  of  Montana's  children  and 
family  service  issues  were  generally  successful  in  a  public 
relations  sense.   The  subsequent  failure  of  the  system  to  solve 
difficult  and  growing  problems  in  spite  of  the  hoopla  that 
accompanied  the  creation  of  the  department,  has  contributed  to  a 
general  sense  of  public  disillusionment  with  state  government's 
efforts  to  protect  children  and  strengthen  families. 

Unrealistic  assumptions  about  funding  reallocation  potential 

The  department  was  conceived  and  born  in  an  era  of  economic 
challenges  and  governmental  retrenchment.   Consequently,  its 
funding  was  inadequate  from  the  beginning — almost  by  design.   It 
was  widely  assumed  that  the  department  would  fund  necessary 
service  system  enhancements  by  more  efficient  use  of  current 
level  resources  and  by  reallocating  funds  used  for  more 
restrictive  and  costly  services  to  less  restrictive,  more 
appropriate,  cost  effective  services. 

New  funds  were  neither  requested  nor  received  for  service  system 
expansion  when  the  department  was  created.  This  chronic  under- 
funding  was  exacerbated  by  the  poor  and  hasty  planning  for 
implementation  of  the  department.   The  department's  organizers 
failed  to  anticipate  some  of  the  serious  problems  that  arose 
during  creation  of  the  new  department  and  that  continue  to  plague 
DFS. 


Hand-me-downs  and  left-overs 

The  Department  of  Family  Services  was  formed  by  combining  service 
functions  that  were  extruded  from  the  Department  of  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  the  Department  of  Institutions.   The 
division  of  resources  and  personnel  among  the  departments  was  not 
adequately  supervised  to  ensure  fair  redistribution.   A 
prevailing  attitude  of  "survival  of  the  fittest"  accompanied  the 


division  of  resources  among  the  three  agencies  involved  in  the 
reorganization.   What  resulted  was  a  grossly  inequitable  division 
of  equipment,  staff  and  other  tangible  resources.   DFS  came  out 
on  the  losing  end  of  almost  every  decision  regarding  what  would 
go  to  DFS  and  what  would  stay  with  SRS  or  D  of  I. 

The  inequitable  division  of  resources  also  occurred  on  the  county 
level.   The  division  of  work  space,  equipment  and  supplies  was  a 
divisive  and  emotional  experience  for  all  concerned.   Workers  who 
had  been  colleagues  for  years  were  now  competing  for  the  scarce 
resources  that  each  needed  to  perform  their  responsibilities. 
This  division  of  resources  at  the  local  level  is  frequently 
likened  to  a  bitter  child  custody  battle  in  a  divorce  proceeding. 
As  people  fought  for  limited  equipment,  work  space  and  supplies, 
relationships  were  strained  and  damaged.   It  is  largely  conceded 
that  DFS  did  not  fare  any  better  at  the  local  level  than  it  did 
at  the  state  level. 

While  the  governor,  legislators  and  the  general  public  widely 
viewed  the  creation  of  the  department  as  a  triumph  in  service 
delivery  integration;  the  slow,  difficult  process  of  creating  a 
new  organizational  culture  was  taking  place  in  an  increasingly 
challenged  environment.   Many  felt  that  DFS  would  hit  the  ground 
running — like  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  who  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  brow  of  Zeus  fully  grown  and  clothed  in  armor — 
the  department  would  function  at  an  optimum  level  from  day  one. 

These  expectations  failed  to  recognize  that  it  takes  time, 
resources  and  consistent  leadership  to  successfully  implement  a 
new  department.   All  have  been  in  short  supply  in  the  development 
of  DFS. 


THE  SERVICE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM:   Strengths  and  Weaknesses 


A  system  under  stress 

The  service  delivery  system  for  children,  youth  and  family 
services  in  Montana  is  fragmented,  underfinanced,  overburdened, 
distorted,  constricted  and  crisis  driven.   Serious  service  gaps 
exist.   There  is  too  much  reliance  on  the  most  restrictive,  out- 
of-home,  costly,  high  end-services  and  not  enough  capacity  at  the 
intermediate  community-based  service  level.    Family-based 
services  are  practically  non-existent.   There  is  increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of  coordination  among  relevant 
service  delivery  agencies  and  there  is  a  growing  number  of 
unserved  or  inappropriately  served  children  and  families. 


Complex  pressures  and  changing  societal  realities  are  combining 
to  stretch  Montana's  system  to  the  breaking  point.   Large  numbers 
of  children  and  families  are  coming  into  the  system — children  and 
families  who  are  increasingly  more  troubled  and  struggling  to 
deal  with  more  complex  situations. 

Strengths 

Visibility  of  children's  issues 

The  increased  visibility  of  children's  issues  exposes  Montana's 
service  delivery  system  "warts  and  all."   Nationally  and  in 
Montana,  the  problems  facing  families  and  children  are  moving  up 
on  the  public  agenda.   As  issues  come  and  go,  the  early  1990s  may 
represent  children's  issues  "moment  in  the  public  spotlight." 
Governments  are  acknowledging  the  long-term  problems  associated 
with  children's  services. 


Growing  constituency 

A  growing  number  of  Montanans  are  becoming  advocates  for  improved 
child  and  family  services.   The  tremendous  outpouring  of  interest 
and  concern  that  occasioned  Governor  Stephen's  focus  on 
children's  services  attests  to  the  growing  consensus  that 
something  must  be  done  to  strengthen  Montana's  capacity  to 
provide  more  appropriate  services  to  children  and  their  families. 
This  is  especially  important  since,  unlike  the  elderly  or 
farmers,  troubled  children  and  their  families  have  no  natural 
political  constituency. 


Potential  resources 

With  greater  visibility  and  a  stronger  constituency,  comes 
increasing  support  for  devoting  a  greater  share  of  community  and 
state  resources  to  child  and  family  services.   There  is  a  clear 
consensus  that  new  resources  to  establish  a  full  continuum  of 
care  and  treatment — more  funding  for  family-based  and  community- 
based  child  and  family  services — must  be  secured. 


Professionals  involved 

Throughout  the  entire  spectrum  of  child  and  family  services,  the 
primary  concern  of  the  professionals  involved  is  for  the  well- 
being  of  those  they  serve.   As  deficiencies  in  the  service  system 
become  more  obvious,  there  appears  to  be  a  willingness  to  set 
aside  turf  issues  and  do  whatever  it  takes  to  provide  better 
services. 


Ideas  and  experiences  from  other  states 

Other  states  have  faced  problems  similar  to  those  now  confronting 
Montana's  child  and  family  service  delivery  system.   The 
experience  of  these  states  provides  a  wealth  of  information  on 
how  to  strengthen  Montana's  service  delivery  system. 

Weaknesses 

Inadequate  funding 

Substantial  increases  are  necessary  to  overcome  years  of 
inadequate  funding  for  child  and  family  services  in  Montana. 
However,  even  though  there  is  growing  support  for  increased 
funding,  Montana's  economic  conditions  limit  the  resources 
available. 


Service  gaps 

The  current  system  of  child  and  family  services  is  far  from 
complete.   Major  gaps  exist  in  the  Montana  service  continuum  in 
such  fundamental  areas  as  prevention,  early  intervention,  family- 
based  services,  trained  adoptive  homes,  community-based  services 
(especially  intermediate  level  services  such  as  therapeutic  and 
specialized  foster  and  group  care) ,  child  mental  health  services, 
and  long-term  (unconditional)  care  for  children  with  serious 
emotional  disorders  or  chronic  mental  illness. 


Interagency  cooperation,  communication  and  collaboration 

In  many  respects,  scarce  resources  have  cast  the  various  agencies 
involved  in  child  and  family  services  as  competitors  rather  than 
partners.   Each  agency  must  compete  with  others  to  maintain  its 
own  source  of  support.   Inadequate  communication  among  the 
various  agencies  that  are  partners  in  the  provision  of  child  and 
family  services  at  the  state  and  community  level  has  further 
eroded  trust  and  confidence  to  the  detriment  of  service 
provision.   All  too  frequently  each  agency  sets  its  own  policy, 
procedures  and  objectives  and  provides  services  in  its  own 
manner. 


Effects  of  social  change 

Today's  child  and  family  services  system  must  deal  with  the 
results  of  massive  social  change.   As  traditional  institutions 
such  as  the  family,  church  and  community  weaken,  the  service 
system  must  find  a  way  to  respond  to  major  challenges,  both  in 
terms  of  the  volume,  complexity  and  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FAMILY  SERVICES:   Strengths  and  Weaknesses 


Failure  to  thrive 

The  Department  of  Family  Services  is  understaffed,  underfunded, 
overburdened,  crisis  driven  and  fragile.   The  department  has  been 
described  as  being  somewhat  like  a  low  birth  weight  baby  who  has 
experienced  three  years  of  failure  to  thrive.   With  four 
directors  in  its  first  three  years,  the  department  suffers  from  a 
lack  of  continuity  and  credibility  in  leadership.   Consequently, 
management  of  the  new  agency  has  been  inconsistent  and 
uninspired. 

At  the  same  time,  the  department  is  confronted  with  the  many 
complex  needs  of  children  and  their  families,  strapped  by  the 
high  cost  of  out-of-home  placements  and  limited  by  inadequately 
trained  staff  with  unmanageably  high  caseloads. 

Child  protective  service  domination 

The  imperatives  of  the  child  protective  services  function 
dominate  department  activities.   In  the  day-to-day  function  of 
DFS,  the  responsibility  to  investigate  reports  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  and  to  protect  children  tends  to  predominate.  The  equally 
important  responsibility  to  strengthen  families  is  frequently 
given  short  shrift.   Increasingly,  the  need  to  restore  the 
balance  and  to  put  families  first  is  being  recognized. 

In  theory,  the  department  acknowledges  that  out-of-home  placement 
is  poor  public  policy.   However,  placement  remains  a  major 
outcome  of  the  department's  protective  service  activity. 

More  sustained  work  needs  to  be  done  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
children  in  high  end,  costly,  restrictive  and  inappropriate 
placements.   DFS  must  decrease  the  numbers  of  children  entering 
foster  care  and  shorten  the  period  of  time  children  are  in  out- 
of-home  placements,  especially  out-of-state  placements.   The 
department  must  increase  the  numbers  of  children  who  are  returned 
to  their  families  or  are  adopted.   However  desirable,  these 
outcomes  are  difficult  to  achieve  when  there  are  more  (and  more 
difficult)  cases  coming  to  the  department  for  help,  and  the 
department  lacks  the  financial,  service  or  staff  resources  to 
provide  adequate  help. 
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strengths 

Dedicated  staff 

Despite  appalling  working  conditions,  limited  resources  and 
support,  a  surprisingly  high  percentage  of  department  staff  work 
extremely  hard  to  do  what  is  best  for  children  and  their 
families.   This  commitment,  especially  on  the  part  of  experienced 
field  staff,  is  the  department's  strongest  asset.   One  of  the 
most  critical  factors  to  the  development  of  an  improved  and  more 
integrated  child  and  family  service  system  is  the  people  who  work 
in  it.   DFS  is  fortunate  to  have  a  strong,  dedicated  and  able 
cadre  of  front  line  social  workers  and  related  field  staff  ready 
to  meet  the  challenges  facing  children  and  their  families  today. 

Local  flexibility 

The  department's  regional  administrative  structure  and  local 
planning  process  allow  the  flexibility  to  shape  programs  to  meet 
varying  local  and  community  needs.   This  is  valuable  in  an  agency 
that  provides  services  in  all  Montana  communities,  from  the  most 
isolated  rural  communities  to  the  larger  cities. 

Youth  services  advisory  councils 

The  70  local  and  18  state  council  members  represent  an  informed, 
concerned  citizen  body  ready  to  plan  and  advocate  for  child  and 
family  services.   Council  involvement  provides  an  important  grass 
roots  element  to  the  planning  process  and  the  budget  building 
cycle  that  helps  ensure  that  the  department  is  more  responsive 
and  accountable  at  the  local  level.   The  addition  of  parent  or 
parent  surrogates  may  strengthen  the  planning  and  advocacy 
capacity  of  the  councils. 

Focus  on  children's  issues 

As  was  originally  intended  with  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Services,  children's  issues  are  now  much  more  visible  in 
Montana  than  under  the  previous  organization  structures.   Through 
initiatives  proposed  by  the  youth  services  advisory  councils  and 
the  governor's  study,  there  is  great  hope  that  this  additional 
attention  will  translate  into  much  needed  improvements  in  the 
service  delivery  system  in  Montana. 
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Weaknesses 


Working  conditions 

DFS  staff  at  all  levels  work  in  conditions  so  poor  that  their 
ability  to  perform  their  jobs  is  seriously  hampered.   Caseloads 
and  workloads  are  routinely  too  high;  training  and  support  are 
too  limited;  office  space  and  equipment  are  woefully  inadequate. 
Staff  morale  is  consequently  very  low. 


Funding  and  resources 

The  department  lacks  the  funding  to  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  fulfill  its  legal  mandates.   This  is  true  of 
internal  resources  such  as  staff,  basic  equipment  and  support  as 
well  as  the  programs  and  services  needed  to  protect  and 
appropriately  serve  Montana  youth  and  to  strengthen  their 
families. 


Department  identity  and  direction 

Staff  at  all  levels  are  unclear  about  the  department's  mission, 
core  values,  philosophy  and  direction.   There  is  also  a  general 
lack  of  clarity  regarding  staff  responsibilities  and  how  the 
department's  various  functions  fit  together.   This  confusion 
leads  to  inconsistencies  and  inadequate  internal  and  external 
communication.   Poor  communication,  lack  of  direction  and 
confusion  about  the  department's  priorities  further  erode  the 
department's  sense  of  identity  and  the  public's  confidence  in 
DFS. 


Organization 

Inconsistent  direction,  uneven  leadership,  geographic  variation 
and  regional  differences  contribute  to  the  sense  that  the 
department  is  floundering,  confused  and  lacks  focus.   Under  these 
circumstances,  accountability  and  credibility  at  all  levels  of 
the  department  has  emerged  as  an  area  of  concern. 


Management  information  systems  and  data 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  management  information  system  seriously 
impedes  the  department's  ability  to  plan  for  and  manage  the 
services  it  provides.   Without  credible  and  timely  information 
about  current  service  levels,  costs  and  unmet  needs,  the 
department  is  hampered  in  its  roles  as  a  systems  planner  and 
service  developer. 
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Accomplishments  despite  adversity 

Despite  the  Department  of  Family  Services'  acknowledged 
difficulties,  the  department's  first  three  years  have  seen  a 
number  of  noteworthy  accomplishments.   The  summary  that  follows 
provides  highlights  rather  than  an  exhaustive  listing: 

DFS  has  remained  committed  to  fulfilling  its  child 
protective  service  mandates.   With  no  increase  in  staff,  the 
department  has  nonetheless  conducted  more  child  abuse  and 
neglect  investigations  and  placed  more  youth  in  foster  care. 

Through  the  Prevention,  In-home  and  Post  Placement  Services 
(PIPPS)  policy,  DFS  has  initiated  a  program  that  allows 
greater  flexibility  in  funding  to  provide  the  more 
individualized  services  necessary  to  prevent  placements  out 
of  the  home  or  in  higher  levels  of  care. 

A  new  foster  care  rate  matrix  was  developed  to  implement  a 
system  that  pays  consistent,  equitable  rates  to  all 
providers.   The  new  rate  system  also  clarifies  what  services 
are  covered  by  the  rate  the  department  is  paying  for  and 
what  services  are  expected  of  providers — clarity  that 
benefits  both  the  department  and  providers. 

By  allowing  more  flexibility  in  the  use  of  foster  care 
support  services,  DFS  is  better  able  to  provide  the 
individualized  services  youths  in  foster  care  need. 

Through  the  Montana  Youth  Initiative  Committee  (MYI) 
developed  to  deal  with  the  specific  needs  of  hard-to-place 
children  with  emotional  disorders  and  developmental 
disabilities,  two  new  in-state  resources  have  been  developed 
to  serve  this  population.   The  STEP/ Youth  Dynamics  and  REM 
Colton  group  homes  in  Billings  are  jointly  funded  by  DFS  and 
SRS. 

The  department  has  created  an  Indian  Child  Welfare 
specialist  position.   As  a  result,  tribal  agreements  have 
been  signed  with  six  of  Montana's  seven  Native  American 
tribes.   The  seventh  is  drafted  awaiting  the  appointment  of 
a  new  tribal  chairperson.   DFS  staff  attended  training  in 
cultural  awareness  and  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act.   DFS 
now  places  stronger  emphasis  on  coordination  with  other 
organizations  serving  Native  American  children. 

In  addition,  DFS  has: 

supported  a  successful  VISTA  project  to  improve  the 
recruitment,  retention  and  support  of  foster  parents  in 
Montana ; 
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—    impleinented  the  Model  Approach  to  Partners  in  Parenting 
(MAPP)  program  to  train  new  foster  and  adoptive 
parents ; 

instituted  an  Independent  Living  program  to  assist 
older  youth  in  foster  care  to  make  the  transition  to 
independent  living; 

successfully  pursued  significant  legislation  to 
strengthen  Montana's  child  abuse  and  neglect  laws; 

established  critical  incident  response  teams,  and  the 
supporting  policy  and  procedures,  necessary  to  conduct 
and  learn  from  internal  investigations;  and 

completely  revised  its  adoption  policies  to  comply  with 
a  far-reaching  Montana  Human  Rights  Commission  decision 
and  developed  AIDS  policies  in  relation  to  foster  care 
and  the  two  youth  correctional  facilities. 

Through  its  youth  services  advisory  councils,  DFS  has 
developed  an  effective,  local  planning  process.   The 
department  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  completing  its 
response  to  the  HB  100  legislative  directive  to  quantify  the 
numbers  of  children  served,  unserved  or  underserved.   This 
entailed  a  comprehensive  survey  that  will  be  used  to  project 
the  needs  of  children  in  the  custody  of  the  department  and 
plan  for  completing  the  continuum  of  care. 

Last  year,  DFS  passed  a  case  record  review  relating  to 
Section  427  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  noted 
significant  improvements  over  the  previous  review. 

In  June  1990,  DFS  passed  a  critical  and  potentially  costly 
federal  Title  IV-E  foster  care  review  audit  with  a  96% 
success  rate.   Federal  reviewers  complimented  DFS  on 
improvements  in  organization  of  case  documentation  and 
content;  depth  and  detail  of  court  orders;  quality  of  foster 
care  licenses  (described  as  the  "best  seen  of  any  state") , 
and  the  quality  of  Native  American  reservation  related 
cases. 
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CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS 


Council  priorities  validated 

The  90-day  study  validates  the  painstaking  work  of  the  local 
youth  services  advisory  councils  and  the  State  Youth  Services 
Advisory  Council  during  the  department's  three  formative  years. 
The  independent  review  of  Montana's  service  system  and  the 
Department  of  Family  Services  conducted  in  April,  May  and  June  of 
1990  reached  essentially  the  same  conclusions  about  recommended 
priorities  for  improving  Montana's  child  and  family  services  as 
local  councils  and  the  state  council  did  earlier  in  the  year. 

Based  on  planning  conducted  by  the  department's  10  local  advisory 
councils,  the  State  Youth  Service  Advisory  Council  developed  the 
following  statewide  priorities: 

First  priority:     that  the  department  be  adequately 

staffed  to  provide  the  services  it  is 
mandated  to  provide  by  law. 

Second  priority:     that  the  provision  of  family-based 
services  to  feunilies  experiencing 
problems  which  jeopardize  their 
continued  maintenance  become  the  focus 
of  the  Department  of  Family  Services. 

Third  priority:     that  the  department  review  its 

management  information  system  needs  and 
begin  to  address  the  deficits  it 
possesses  in  order  to  document  the 
present  needs  of  the  department  and 
predict  the  future  needs. 

Fourth  priority:    that  the  Department  of  Fzunily  Services 

support  and  advocate  for  the  appropriate 
in-state  care  of  children  and  youth 
determined  to  be  chronically  mentally 
ill  and  requiring  long-term  placement. 

Fifth  priority:     that  the  Department  of  Fiunily  Services 
seek  funding  for  the  foster  care  system 
to  adequately  and  appropriately  provide 
for  the  out  of  home  care  of  Montana's 
children. 
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sixth  priority:     that  the  Department  of  Family  Services 
support  a  full  review  of  the  aftercare 
service  system  to  identify  existing 
problems  and  develop  potential  solutions 
which  will  improve  the  delivery  of 
services  to  youth  returning  from 
institutional  placements. 

Seventh  priority:    that  the  Department  of  Family  Services 
work  with  other  government  and  private 
agencies  to  plan  for  a  more 
comprehensive  system  of  prevention 
services. 


A  mandate  for  change 

The  need  for  change  is  clear.   Comprehensive,  effective  reform  of 
Montana's  child  and  family  service  delivery  system  will  involve 
more  than  the  implementation  of  proposals  for  reorganization  and 
refunding — although  both  approaches  will  help. 

Many  of  the  changes  that  must  be  made  if  services  to  children  and 
their  families  are  to  expand  and  improve  are  widely  supported. 
What  is  lacking  is  a  way  to  implement  the  desired  changes  in  the 
service  system.   A  clearer  understanding  of  the  pending  crisis  in 
Montana's  child  and  family  service  system  provides  little 
assurance  that  needed  changes  will  occur  or  continue  in  a 
positive  direction. 

Just  because  new  service  options  work,  save  money  or  meet 
emerging  objectives  does  not  necessarily  mean  they  will  be 
implemented  or  replicated.   Strategies  for  implementation  are  not 
simply  controlled  by  information  or  effectiveness. 
Implementation  strategies  focus  on  dissatisfaction,  awareness, 
influence  and,  most  important,  on  action.   If,  indeed,  the  future 
is  to  be  brighter  for  vulnerable  youth  and  their  families,  a 
variety  of  actions  are  necessary  to  propel  successful  and  needed 
practices  into  the  Montana  service  delivery  system. 

The  policy  challenge  confronting  Montana  state  government  and 
local  communities  committed  to  improving  the  services  that 
protect  children  and  strengthen  families  will  reguire  decisive 
action,  sustained  leadership,  a  clear  vision  of  what  a  system  of 
care  and  support  for  children  and  their  families  should  look 
like,  and  the  political  will  to  make  that  vision  a  reality. 
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CRITICAL  ISSUES 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  study, the  following  persistent  and 
emerging  issues  were  identified  over  and  over  again.   These 
critical  issues  are  complex,  potentially  threatening  if  not 
satisfactorily  addressed  and  yet,  are  not  easily  or  simply 
resolved.   A  more  detailed  description  of  the  issues  should 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  and  of 
politically,  fiscally  and  administratively  feasible  methods  to 
resolve  them. 


Funding 

The  quickest  and  possibly  the  most  effective  method  for 
implementing  needed  change  in  Montana's  child  and  family 
service  delivery  system  is  to  change  the  economic  base  and 
how  funding  is  distributed.   There  is  a  real  need  for  the 
addition  of  new  monies  to  expand  and  refocus  the  child  and 
family  service  delivery  system,  and  for  the  redistribution 
of  existing  monies  to  create  different  benefits  and 
incentives.   Action  is  critical  in  both  areas. 

Maximize  federal  funding 

Getting  the  most  from  federal  funding  requires  a  coordinated 
interagency  strategy  to  tap  into  existing  funding  streams, 
to  develop  new  funding  sources  and  to  make  current  level 
resources  go  further  by  initiating  pooled  funding 
approaches. 

Title  IV-E  foster  care  and  adoption  assistance  funding; 
The  Title  IV-E  program  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
provides  federal  payments  for  foster  care  and  adoption. 
Ensuring  that  children  are  eligible  for  the  Title  IV-E 
program  is  the  single  most  important  step  Montana  can 
take  to  guarantee  a  full  return  of  federal  dollars. 
However,  Title  IV-E  eligibility  policy  is  extremely 
complex  and  must  be  carried  out  within  a  difficult 
operational  environment  where  information  collection 
and  documentation  detracts  from  social  workers'  primary 
activities  with  the  children  being  served. 

To  increase  the  percentage  of  Title  IV-E  eligible  cases 
requires  an  analysis  of  the  Title  IV-E  policy  and 
procedures;  eligibility  technicians  who  specialize  in 
Title  IV-E  determinations;  and  staff  interaction  with 
medicaid,  emergency  assistance  and  SSI  eligibility. 
Maximizing  Title  IV-E  reimbursement  also  involves 
assuring  that  all  of  the  costs  for  maintenance  of 
children  are  captured  as  well  as  appropriate 
administration  and  training  charges.   The  potential  to 
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increase  Title  IV-E  funding  is  considerable  but  will 
require  a  coordinated  effort  at  the  state  and  field 
level.   The  use  of  Title  IV-E  must  become  more  of  a 
priority  for  all  involved  in  coordinating  out-of-home 
placements — SRS,  DFS  and  probation.   Increased  Title 
IV-E  federal  reimbursement  must  be  reinvested  in  the 
child  and  family  service  system  to  increase  service 
capacity. 


Title  XIX  medicaid  funding:   There  is  great  potential 
to  more  fully  use  the  medicaid  program  to  fund  needed 
children's  services,  especially  for  case  management 
services  and  for  developing  community-based 
alternatives  to  residential  treatment.   It  is  possible 
to  take  advantage  of  the  targeted  case  management 
option  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  case 
management  services  to  individuals  with  developmental 
disabilities.   To  do  this  SRS  must  amend  the  state 
medicaid  plan  to  add  the  targeted  case  management 
option.  This  will  increase  the  federal  participation  in 
the  costs  of  providing  for  case  management  services  for 
individuals  with  developmental  disabilities  from  a  50% 
state  general  funds  and  50%  federal  funds  to  a  29% 
state  and  71%  federal  matching  ratio. 

Another  area  where  the  use  of  the  targeted  case 
management  option  holds  great  potential  is  for 
developing  much  need  case  management  services  for  youth 
with  emotional  disorders  and  their  families.   With 
increased  general  fund  commitment  to  case  management 
services  to  children  with  emotion  disorders  and  their 
families,  the  beginnings  of  a  local  community-based  and 
family-based  service  continuum  could  be  developed  at 
the  low  end  level  of  service  with  federal  funds  paying 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  costs. 

The  rehabilitation  option  under  medicaid  may  also  be 
useful,  together  with  the  greater  use  of  medicaid 
funding  for  personal  care  attendants,  to  develop 
individualized  family  service  plans  to  meet  the  needs 
of  trouble  youth  and  their  families  in  community-based 
settings  and  to  expand  funding  for  day  treatment. 

The  EPDST  program  is  another  area  to  explore  for 
funding  increased  services  to  children  in  health 
related  area,  especially  evaluation  and  mental  health 
related  support  services.   With  better  coordination, 
EPDST  holds  great  promise  for  helping  to  leverage  new 
federal  dollars  to  fund  an  expanded  service  capacity. 
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Part  H  early  intervention  grant  program  for  infants  and 
toddlers  with  a  developmental  delay;   If  the  state  of 
Montana  makes  a  policy  commitment  to  developing  a 
statewide,  interagency,  coordinated  system  of  early 
intervention  and  family  support  services  to  children 
experiencing  a  developmental  delay  and  maintains 
efforts  to  expand  in-home  services,  federal  grant 
funding  (available  under  the  Part  H  program  authorized 
by  PL  99-457)  will  continue  to  be  available  to  help 
meet  the  needs. 


Reallocate  existing  funding 

It  is  important  that  new  community-based  and  family-based 
services  be  developed  to  shift  funding  from  high  end,  high 
cost  services  such  as  inpatient  psychiatric  hospitalization, 
residential  treatment,  out-of-state  placement  and  juvenile 
corrections  to  less  intense,  more  appropriate  services 
closer  to  home  and  families.   Some  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  direction  in  the  first  three  years  of  DFS ' s  existence. 
DFS  has  served  more  children  and  families  without  an 
increase  in  the  foster  care  budget.   The  average  cost  of 
foster  care  services  has  decreased  and  has  equalized  in  all 
five  service  regions.   But  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Developing  alternatives  to  inpatient  psychiatric 
hospitalization  is  an  area  especially  ripe  for  reallocation 
efforts.   With  the  expansion  of  intermediate  community-based 
services  such  as  therapeutic  and  specialized  foster  care  and 
group  care,  costs  for  inpatient  psychiatric  hospitalization 
and  residential  treatment  can  be  shifted  to  more 
appropriate,  more  economical  and  possibly  more  efficacious 
services. 

Part  of  the  reallocation  effort  must  include  greater  use  of 
pooled  funding  approaches  that  make  current  dollars  go 
further  and  ensure  that  local  service  capacity  is  expanded 
in  a  coordinated  manner.   There  is  great  potential  for 
pooled  funding  of  local  services.   As  stronger  intersystem 
linkages  with  education,  child  mental  health,  juvenile 
justice  and  child  welfare  are  forged  through  pooled  funding 
strategies  and  joint  planning  efforts,  more  opportunities 
for  reallocating  current  level  dollars  to  fund  more  and 
better  services  at  the  community-based  level  will  be 
identified. 
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New  monies 

There  is  agreement  among  the  attentive  public  that 
additional  money  is  needed  to  improve  children's  services  in 
Montana.   Reallocation  of  current  level  service  dollars 
alone  is  not  enough.   There  is  a  growing  recognition  that 
new  money — "seed  money" — must  be  invested  in  the  development 
of  desperately  needed  alternatives  to  inappropriate  and  more 
costly  care  and  treatment.   New  money  is  also  needed  to 
expand  service  capacity  along  the  service  continuum. 

Parental  contributions;   Parents  should  provide  another 
important  source  of  new  money  for  children's  services. 
Parental  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  caring  for 
their  child  in  a  youth  care  facility  is  an  important 
and  largely  untapped  resource.   Current  statutes  need 
to  be  simplified  and  bolstered  to  develop  and  enforce  a 
workable  parental  contributions  procedure.   Beyond  the 
financial  considerations,  requiring  parents  to 
contribute  something  toward  to  care  of  their  child 
helps  maintain  an  important  family  connection — a  sense 
of  continuing  involvement  that  is  critical  if  the 
family  is  to  be  successfully  reunited. 


Continuum  of  care 

Widespread  consensus  in  Montana  supports  a  more  broadly 
defined  service  system.   Montana's  continuum  of  care  needs 
more  capacity  and  a  greater  array  of  services,  especially 
family-based  and  community-based  services.   Strategies  for 
reducing  costly,  inappropriate  placements  in  high  end 
services  require  that  a  full,  comprehensive,  integrated 
continuum  of  care  be  in  place.   Increased  capacity  is  needed 
throughout  the  continuum,  from  the  least  to  the  most 
intensive  and  from  the  least  to  the  most  restrictive 
services  settings.   Efforts  must  focus  on  creating  a 
continuum  of  care  to  meet  the  different  needs  of  Montana 
children. 

Prevention  sezrvices 

Primary  prevention  supports  families  in  the  broadest  sense. 
Prevention  programs  such  as  parent  education,  prenatal  care, 
day  care,  counseling  and  parent  support  groups  are  widely 
perceived  as  one  of  the  best  methods  to  encourage  healthy 
families  and  thus  avoid  the  kinds  of  problems  that  can  lead 
to  placing  children  in  foster  care.   Because  primary 
prevention  services  are  directed  to  the  general  public  and 
all  families,  involvement  is  usually  voluntary.   Services  at 
this  least  intrusive  level  are  frequently  provided  by 
schools,  churches,  clubs  and  local  voluntary  organizations. 
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Early  intervention  services 

Early  identification  and  early  intervention  for  children  at 
risk  and  their  families  must  be  an  important  component  of  a 
total  system  of  care  and  treatment.   Early  intervention 
services  are  directed  at  specific  high  risk  groups  or 
families.   Programs  designed  to  prevent  pregnancy,  school 
dropouts  and  substance  abuse  are  targeted  at  the  teenage 
population.   Other  programs  aim  to  assist  families  with 
developmentally  delayed  children  or  who  are  more  likely  to 
abuse  or  neglect  their  children.   Services  may  be  provided 
by  mental  health,  special  education  or  alcohol  and  drug 
counselors,  and  may  not  be  solely  voluntary.   Early 
intervention  services  impact  a  smaller  number  of  individuals 
and  families  than  primary  prevention  services  and  tend  to  be 
more  intrusive  and  less  voluntary. 

Fjunily-based  services 

Family-based  services  are  provided  to  prevent  the  imminent 
removal  of  a  child  from  the  home.   Trained  therapists 
provide  intensive  services  either  in  or  out  of  the  home, 
usually  for  a  period  of  between  60  and  90  days.   Caseloads 
are  typically  less  than  eight  families.   The  goal  of  family- 
based  services  is  to  help  children  and  families  stay 
together  and  to  thereby  reduce  the  use  of  residential 
placements. 

Out-of-home  placements  are  costly  and  disruptive  to 
families.   Home-based  interventions  are  not  only  economical 
but  they  enable  the  development  of  healthy,  long-term  family 
relationships.   Services  should  be  child-centered,  family- 
focused  with  the  needs  of  the  child  and  family  dictating  the 
types  and  mix  of  services. 

Family  preservation  services;   Family  preservation 
services  target  families  with  children  about  to  be 
placed  out  of  the  home.   Rather  than  remove  the 
children,  family  preservation  programs  provide 
intensive,  short-term  services  within  the  home.   The 
services  provided  are  flexible — families  are  provided 
whatever  they  need  to  improve  family  functioning.   Such 
programs  are  committed  to  empowering  families  by 
teaching  them  effective  coping  skills  and  building 
their  capacity  to  function  effectively  in  the 
community.   These  services  are  less  disruptive  and  more 
cost  effective  than  out-of-home  placement. 

Family  support  services:   Family  support  services  also 
target  families  with  identified  at-risk  children.   They 
aim  to  alleviate  the  problems  the  family  is 
experiencing  and  thus  reduce  the  need  for  further 
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intervention.   Services  may  be  provided  either  in  the 
family  home  or  at  a  clinic  or  center,  and  may  include 
any  of  a  wide  range  of  services:  therapy  or  counseling, 
parent  aides,  homemaker  services,  parenting  or 
household  management  skills  training,  spouse  abuse 
counseling,  child  care,  respite,  transportation  or 
other  needed  services.   These  services  may  be  offered 
at  any  time  and  for  whatever  length  of  time  is  deemed 
necessary.   Family  support  services  are  provided  by 
social  services  or  public  health  agencies,  schools, 
mental  health  centers,  or  other  human  resource  agencies 
in  the  community. 

Intensive,  in-home  crisis  intervention  services:   These 
services  are  designed  to  work  with  multi-problem 
families  whose  children  are  about  to  be  removed  from 
the  home.   Such  intensive  programs  take  advantage  of 
the  crisis  situation,  which  makes  the  families  highly 
motivated  to  change.   The  services  available  are 
characterized  by:  immediate,  brief  intervention; 
treatment  that  is  focused  on  problem  solving  and  goal 
setting;  and  a  critical  emphasis  on  linking  families 
with  other  community  services  and  support.   Because 
crisis  services  are  short  term,  they  are  generally 
followed  by  other  supportive  services. 

Family  reunification  services:   In  situations  where  a 
child  has  been  removed  from  the  home,  family 
reunification  services  are  provided  to  assist  the 
child,  parents  and  foster  care  providers  with  the 
child's  transition  back  into  the  parents'  home.   Unless 
the  parents  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  care  for  the 
child,  reunification  services  must  be  the  primary 
emphasis  in  planning  for  the  child. 


Community-based  services 

Community-based  services  provide  a  less  restrictive,  more 
normative  environment  for  children,  whether  in  or  out  of 
their  homes.   If  the  child  is  still  in  the  home,  community- 
based  services  link  the  child  and  family  with  the  community 
resources  they  need  to  function  effectively.   For  children 
who  must  be  removed  from  the  home,  community-based 
alternatives  allow  children  to  be  treated  closer  to  home, 
provide  parents  a  greater  opportunity  to  remain  involved 
with  their  child  and  thus  increase  the  likelihood  of 
successful  reunification. 
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Family  foster  care;   It  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  provide  quality  foster  care.   More  needs 
to  be  done  to  recruit,  train  and  sustain  new  and 
existing  foster  families.   There  is  a  need  to  expand 
the  number  of  homes,  increase  compensation  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  this  basic  form  of  substitute  care  for 
Montana's  troubled  and  troubling  youngsters. 

Shelter  care;   Shelter  care  provides  a  safe  space  for 
children  who  temporarily  cannot  reside  in  their  natural 
homes.   Unfortunately  in  Montana,  this  emergency, 
short-term  substitute  care  is  in  short  supply. 
Children  are  normally  placed  for  30  to  45  days,  while 
home  and  family  problems  are  remedied.   Shelter  care  is 
provided  in  a  group,  family-type  home;  attention  homes 
for  adolescents  and  receiving  homes  for  younger 
children. 

Youth  group  home  care;   Traditional  group  care  for 
youngsters  is  provided  when  adequate  adjustment  to 
family  life  within  30  days  is  unlikely,  but  intensive, 
restrictive  residential  treatment  is  unnecessary. 
Services  are  provided  in  a  family-type,  community-based 
home.   House  parents  and  child  care  staff  are  the 
primary  caretakers  and  provide  coping  skills  services, 
basic  training  and  social  learning  rather  than  the  more 
intensive  therapy,  treatment  and  structure 
characteristic  of  residential  treatment. 

Juvenile  detention  and  community  corrections;   Federal 
mandates  to  prohibit  placing  juveniles  in  adult  jail 
facilities  are  forcing  the  exploration  of  community- 
based  alternatives  appropriate  for  a  rural  state  like 
Montana.   The  State  Youth  Services  Advisory  Council,  a 
task  force  of  that  council,  and  a  legislative  interim 
committee  have  been  working  on  these  issues.   The 
possibility  of  developing  regional  detention  centers 
that  may  also  function  as  multipurpose  programs  (youth 
evaluation,  etc.)  is  one  of  the  ideas  under  study. 

Therapeutic  and  specialized  foster  care;   For  a  wide 
variety  of  troubled  children,  therapeutic  and 
specialized  foster  care  provide  the  "best  of  both 
worlds" — the  nurturing  environment  of  a  family  home  and 
the  specialized  treatment  interventions  of  a 
therapeutic  environment.   Placements  are  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  whose  problems 
are  too  severe  for  normal  foster  care,  but  who  could 
still  benefit  from  treatment  in  a  family  setting. 
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without  these  options,  the  child  would  be  placed  in  a 
more  restrictive  and  costly  (but  not  more  effective) 
inpatient  psychiatric  hospital  or  residential  treatment 
program.  Foster  parents  are  provided  specialized 
training  in  the  area  of  the  child's  problems  and  are 
seen  as  the  primary  therapeutic  agents.   Social  workers 
and  other  professionals  provide  intensive  case 
supervision  and  consultation. 

Therapeutic  and  specialized  group  care:   Therapeutic 
group  homes  are  designed  to  serve  children  12  years  and 
older  who  may  benefit  more  from  a  "peer  culture" 
situation  than  a  family  foster  care  setting,  or  whose 
problems  preclude  their  living  in  a  family  environment. 
Child  care  staff  receive  specialized  training  in  the 
children's  problem  areas  and  provide  much  of  the 
treatment.   The  group  home  setting  is  partially 
structured  but  does  not  restrict  activity  to  the  same 
degree  as  would  a  residential  treatment  facility. 
Psychological  therapy  and  counseling  are  also  available 
for  individual,  group  and  family  sessions. 


Independent  living  services 

Youth  who  have  been  placed  in  out-of-home  care  may  need  help 
in  making  the  transition  to  adulthood  and  dealing  with  all 
the  responsibilities  it  brings.   Independent  living  programs 
assist  these  youth  in  attaining  the  attitudes,  values, 
skills  and  experiences  necessary  for  living  on  their  own  and 
becoming  self  sufficient. 


Child  mental  health  services 

This  is  one  of  the  most  underdeveloped  areas  in  Montana's 
service  delivery  system.   Like  abused  and  neglected  or 
delinquent  youth,  children  with  emotional  disorders  and 
their  families  can  benefit  from  the  full  continuum  of  care 
and  treatment — the  same  continuum  of  care  and  treatment  for 
the  most  part.   Prevention  and  early  intervention  services 
must  be  developed.   In-home  family  support  services  and 
community-based  services  for  youngsters  with  emotional 
problems  are  not  generally  available. 

In  addition  to  the  enhanced  array  of  the  more  generic 
family-based  and  other  community-based  services,  there  needs 
to  be  more  specialized  support  services  such  as  case 
management,  day  treatment,  services  for  the  dually 
diagnosed,  services  for  sex  offenders  and,  most  of  all. 
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services  for  children  in  need  of  long-term  care  and 
treatment  for  serious  emotional  disorders  and  chronic  mental 
illness.   These  children  will  need  extended,  intensive 
services  from  a  community-based  continuum  with  occasional 
short-term  inpatient  stays  to  stabilize  crises. 

Case  management  for  children  with  severe  emotional 
disorders  and  their  families:   Case  management  provides 
the  "glue"  that  allows  a  successful  multi-agency, 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  serve  children  who  suffer 
from  severe  emotional  disorders.   These  children  and 
their  families  need  access  to  a  comprehensive  array  of 
services  tailored  to  their  particular  physical, 
emotional,  social  and  educational  needs. 

Case  management  involves  the  brokering  of  all  available 
services — organizing,  coordinating  and  directing  these 
services  to  meet  the  child's  needs  through  assessment, 
planning,  monitoring,  advocacy  and  followup.   By  doing 
so,  case  management  ensures  that  the  child  moves 
through  the  system  of  services  in  accordance  with  his 
or  her  changing  needs,  and  that  the  parents  are  full 
participants  in  all  aspects  of  the  planning  and 
delivery  of  services. 

Day  treatment:   Within  a  continuum  of  care,  day 
treatment  is  the  most  intensive,  nonresidential  program 
that  can  be  provided  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Day  treatment  brings  together  in  one  site  and  in  a 
coordinated  manner,  a  broad  range  of  seirvices  designed 
to  strengthen  individual  and  family  functioning  and  to 
prevent  youngsters  from  requiring  more  restrictive 
services.   Effective  day  treatment  programs  must  be 
fully  integrated  with  educational  programs. 

Specialized  care  and  treatment  for  youth  with 
developmental  disabilities  and  emotional  disorders: 
Youth  with  developmental  disabilities  and  emotional 
disorders  present  challenging  behaviors  and  emotional 
problems  that  require  long-term  intervention.   The  care 
and  treatment  of  these  youth  require  a  coordinated 
interagency  approach  that  integrates  the  components  of 
the  program.   Some  of  the  key  program  components  are: 
strong  behavioral  management  services;  school  services 
or  day  treatment;  appropriate  mainstream  activities; 
appropriate  mental  health  services;  health  and  dietary 
services,  and  coordinated,  comprehensive  case 
management. 
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Specialized  care  and  treatment  for  youth  sex  offenders: 
Treatment  of  the  youth  sex  offender  may  be  provided  in 
many  settings,  from  intensive  outpatient  services  while 
the  youth  resides  at  home,  through  any  component  of  the 
out-of-home  care  continuum,  to  a  secure  residential 
treatment  facility.   However,  resources  in  Montana  to 
provide  clinically  appropriate  treatment  to  juvenile 
sex  offenders  are  limited.   Because  the  usual 
assessment  and  treatment  processes  do  not  work  with 
this  population,  standards  of  treatment  for  sex 
offenders  also  need  to  be  developed.   Normally, 
treatment  for  this  group  is  mandatory,  waives 
confidentiality  and  addresses  the  youth's 
victimization. 

Specialized  long-term,  unconditional  care  and  treatment 
for  youth  with  serious  emotional  disorders  and/or 
chronic  mental  illness:   There  are  presently  numerous 
gaps  in  the  system  of  services  that  the  state  provides 
for  youth  with  mental  illness.   Since  the  privatization 
of  facilities  that  accept  and  treat  youth  with 
persistent  mental  illness,  Montana  has  no  assurance  of 
appropriate  in-state  treatment  resources  for  youth  with 
serious  emotional  disorders.   This  lack  of  an 
appropriate  state  service  capacity  in  this  area  is 
costing  Montana  literally  hundreds  of  thousand  of 
dollars  annually,  as  well  as  causing  children  to  be 
placed  out-of-state,  far  from  their  homes  and  families. 

Montana  must  develop  the  delivery  system  required  for 
the  long-term,  supportive,  in-state  care  and  protection 
of  youth  with  severe  emotional  disorders  and  long-term 
mental  illness.   They  need  long-term  help,  not  brief, 
time-limited  interventions.   The  focus  of  the  services 
needs  to  be  on  helping  the  youngster  and  family  adjust 
to  the  illness  rather  than  on  "fixing"  the  child.   This 
kind  of  help  is  not  currently  available  in  Montana, 

Without  question  there  will  always  be  a  small  number  of 
youngsters  who  will  require  treatment  in  restrictive 
settings.   However  the  vast  majority  of  children  with 
serious  emotional  disorders  can  and  should  be  serviced 
in  family-based  and  community-based  settings.   The 
privatization  of  the  Youth  Treatment  Center  in  Billings 
not  only  created  a  major  gap  in  the  youth  services 
continuum,  it  has  also  provided  the  state  of  Montana 
with  a  unique  opportunity  to  build  a  system  of  care  and 
treatment  without  having  to  rely  on  a  poorly  funded, 
poorly  staffed,  overcrowded,  restrictive  state 
institution  for  children. 
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Residential  treatment  services 

These  out-of-home,  high  end  services  are  currently 
considered  the  most  available  in  Montana  and,  perhaps,  the 
service  to  be  most  frequently  inappropriately  used  due  to 
the  lack  of  alternative  services. 

Residential  treatment  services:   Children  who  are 
seriously  mentally,  emotionally  or  behaviorally 
disturbed  are  provided  intensive  therapy  in  a  highly 
structured  and  restrictive  living  environment. 
Treatment  is  provided  by  a  trained  staff  in  accordance 
with  a  prescriptive  treatment  plan.   Licensed  youth 
care  facilities  provide  treatment  for  13  or  more  youth. 

Residential  psychiatric  care:   Psychiatrically  impaired 
youth  with  persistent  patterns  of  emotional, 
psychological  or  behavioral  dysfunction  are  treated  in 
residential  facilities  that  provide  24-hour  supervised 
care. 


Inpatient  treatment  progrzuns 

This  is  a  hospital-based  treatment  in  which  services  are 
provided  under  the  direction  of  a  physician.   The  intent  of 
inpatient  treatment  services  is  to  treat  a  psychiatric 
episode  characterized  by  a  sudden  onset  and  short,  severe 
course.   The  problem  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  youth 
presents  a  significant  danger  to  him  or  her  self,  others  or 
public  safety,  or  has  resulted  in  a  marked  psychosocial 
dysfunction  or  disability.   Therapeutic  intervention  is 
designed  to  stabilize  the  youth  and  achieve  discharge  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 


Transitional  services  after  treatment 

Transitional  services  aim  to  ensure  the  success  of  a  child's 
transition  to  a  less  restrictive,  more  clinically 
appropriate  environment.   They  could  be  provided  to  youth 
who  are  discharged  from  inpatient  treatment,  residential 
treatment  or  intermediate  level  treatment  such  as 
therapeutic  foster  or  group  care.   For  children  returning  to 
their  homes,  transitional  services  are  designed  to  address 
the  child's  special  needs,  help  the  family  adjust  to  the 
child's  return,  and  prevent  the  child  from  unnecessarily  re- 
entering the  out-of-home  care  system. 
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Gatekeeping  and  coordination 

Montana  needs  to  establish  closer  coordination  between 
community,  hospital  and  residential  treatment  services  (in- 
state and  out-of-state)  and  juvenile  correctional  programs. 
Stricter  gatekeeping  practices  are  needed.   An  interagency 
gatekeeping  mechanism  must  be  in  place  to  insure  that  an 
out-of-home  placement  is  needed  and  appropriate. 


Juvenile  correctional  facilities 

Pine  Hills  School  (PHS)  in  Miles  City  has  been  struggling 
for  the  last  few  years  with  a  significant  increase  in  new 
referrals.   The  result  has  been  overcrowding  that  is 
contrary  to  a  federal  consent  decree  signed  in  1982  that 
recommended  that  PHS  maintain  a  population  not  over  100 
youngsters  and  that  Mountain  View  School  (MVS)  in  Helena  not 
exceed  80.   With  the  increase  in  population,  125  to  140 
youth  at  the  PHS  campus  is  not  uncommon.   Proposals  to 
address  the  overcrowding  and  population  increases  at 
Montana's  juvenile  correctional  facilities  range  from 
capping  the  population  to  building  more  beds  at  PHS  to 
establishing  co-ed  facilities  at  the  Mountain  View  School  to 
take  some  of  the  less  sophisticated  delinquent  boys. 

In  addition  to  overcrowding.  Pine  Hills  School  (and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Mountain  View  School)  has  been  expected  to 
deal  with  youth  who  are  inappropriate  for  the  facilities. 
Some  of  these  youth  are  identified  as  seriously  mentally  ill 
or  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  but  have  committed 
delinquent  offenses  allowing  their  placement  at  PHS  or  MVS. 
These  inappropriate  correctional  placements  have  contributed 
to  concern  about  long-term  placements  for  seriously  mentally 
ill  youth.   If  this  issue  can  be  resolved  by  developing 
alternative  system  capacity,  many  of  the  problems  that  PHS 
and  MVS  face  with  seriously  mentally  ill  delinquent 
offenders  may  be  alleviated. 

The  evaluation  programs  at  the  juvenile  correctional 
facilities  service  areas  that  could  also  be  provided  in 
alternative  community-based  settings. 


Aftercare 

The  creation  of  DFS  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  six 
aftercare  counselors  from  D  of  I.   These  six  aftercare 
counselors  have  the  responsibility  for  the  entire  state, 
with  limited  help  from  child  protective  service  workers  in  a 
few  regions.   With  so  few  staff  statewide,  aftercare 
workers'  effectiveness  in  placing  youth  from  PHS  and  MVS  and 
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working  with  these  youth  in  community-based  settings  has 
diminished.  Aftercare  services  have  potential  for  being 
contracted  out  to  local  service  providers. 


Major  shortages 

Although  there  are  shortages  in  all  forms  of  children's 
services  in  Montana  (except  perhaps  for  residential 
treatment  services) ,  there  is  a  particular  shortage  of: 

1.  prevention  and  early  intervention  services; 

2.  f2unily-based  services; 

3.  community-based  intermediate  level  services; 

4.  child  mental  health  seirvices  across  the  board;  and 

5.  long-term,  unconditional  care  and  treatment  for 
children  with  serious  emotional  disorders  and 
chronic  mental  illness. 

Child  protective  services  caseload  and  workload 

Child  protective  service  caseloads  are  too  high — sometimes 
as  high  as  two  and  three  times  national  standards.   Caseload 
is  no  more  than  the  numbers  of  cases;  workload  is  determined 
by  factors  like  distances  traveled,  complexity  of  cases,  the 
number  of  children  and  family  members,  and  the  experience  of 
the  social  worker.   By  any  measure — caseload  or  workload — 
the  responsibilities  of  Montana's  child  protective  service 
workers  are  staggering. 

The  unintended  result  of  unmanageable  caseloads  is 
unnecessary  out-of-home  placement.   If  caseloads  can  be 
significantly  lowered  more  families  can  remain  intact, 
children  currently  placed  out  of  the  home  can  return  sooner 
and  inappropriate  placements  in  juvenile  correctional 
facilities,  out-of-state  programs,  residential  treatment  and 
inpatient  psychiatric  hospitals  can  be  reduced,  at  no  small 
benefit  to  the  children,  their  families  or  the  Montana 
taxpayer. 

Mission,  core  values,  philosophy  and  direction 

The  Department  of  Family  Services  must  articulate  a  clear 
mission  and  philosophy.   The  principles  and  core  values 
underlying  that  philosophy  must  be  incorporated  into  the 
department's  policies,  practice  and  funding  priorities. 
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A  new  ideology  in  child  and  family  services  is  now  emerging, 
based  on  a  foundation  of  deeply  held  principles.   After 
years  of  struggling  to  protect  children,  professionals  in 
the  field  have  come  to  believe  that  it  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  children — that  what  is  best  for  the 
child  is  frequently  to  strengthen  the  family  so  the  child 
need  not  be  removed.   The  new  ideology  focuses  on  enhancing 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  entire  family  unit.   For 
families  to  learn  to  cope  with  their  problems,  services  must 
be  expanded  and  flexible,  with  the  needs  of  the  child  and 
family  dictating  the  types  and  mix  of  services. 

In  recognition  of  the  severe  damage  done  to  children  by 
separation  from  their  families  and  repeated  placements  in 
different  homes  and  facilities,  the  new  ideology  also 
emphasizes  permanency — that  each  child  has  a  right  to  a 
stable,  permanent  home,  preferably  with  their  natural 
family.   More  intrusive  and  expensive  services  are  not 
necessarily  viewed  as  better.   An  underlying  principle  of 
today's  child  and  family  services  philosophy  is  that 
services  should  be  the  least  intensive,  intrusive  and 
restrictive  possible;  that  they  should  focus  on  empowering 
and  restoring  the  family  within  the  community,  and  that  they 
should,  therefore,  be  individualized  and  provided  in  the 
home  or  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 


County  administrative  costs 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Department  of  Family  Services, 
all  operating  costs  (except  for  salaries  and  travel)  for 
field  staff  in  non  state-assumed  counties  were  budgeted  and 
paid  through  the  county  poor  fund  The  county  poor  fund  os 
funded  by  a  county-wide  property  tax  levied  by  the  local 
board  of  county  commissioners.   When  the  department  was 
created  the  intent  was  that  this  fiscal  arrangement  would 
continue  until  it  could  be  reviewed  more  thoroughly  and  an 
alternative  funding  approach  proposed.   Recently,  who 
(counties  or  the  state)  is  responsible  for  these 
administrative  costs  has  become  a  contentious  and  divisive 
issue  between  DFS  and  certain  counties. 

To  help  clarify  the  problem,  DFS  has  requested  an  Attorney 
General's  opinion.   The  largest  potential  impact  of  the  AG's 
opinion  could  be  that  counties  are  no  longer  responsible  for 
administrative  expenses  such  as  rent,  utilities,  supplies, 
telephone,  etc.   It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  for 
DFS  to  fund  these  local  county  administrative  costs  is 
approximately  $370,000  with  about  15%  of  these  costs 
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recoverable  from  the  federal  government.   This  lingering, 
unresolved  funding  issue  is  the  cause  of  much  unnecessary 
friction  on  the  local  level  and  must  be  resolved  if 
interagency  and  state/local  relationships  are  to  be 
restored. 


Leadership 

Child  and  family  services  in  Montana  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
clear,  unified  leadership.   The  governor  and  the  legislature 
should  designate  a  lead  agency  to  plan  for,  provide, 
purchase  and  monitor  the  full  continuum  of  child  and  family 
support  services.   Top  management  in  state  government,  from 
the  legislative  leadership  to  the  governor  and  his  human 
service  subcabinet  should  make  a  strong  policy  commitment  to 
children's  services. 

The  needed  and  anticipated  changes  in  the  child  and  family 
service  system  can  be  more  easily  achieved  if  a  lead  agency 
is  clearly  assigned  to  take  overall  responsibility  for  cases 
and  case  management  conducted  through  an  interagency 
supported  system.   Without  specific,  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  task  as  a  whole,  progress  toward  an  integrated  child 
and  family  service  system  in  Montana  will  be  slow. 

Clear  leadership  is  also  critical  if  Montana  is  to  reach 
agreement  on  philosophy  and  core  values,  to  establish 
priorities  and  to  identify  the  techniques  and  procedures 
that  reflect  the  accepted  philosophy  and  priorities. 

Finally,  a  comprehensive  strategy  is  needed  to  create, 
repair  or  overhaul  Montana's  child  and  family  service 
delivery  system  and  change  the  investment  this  state  places 
in  children  and  families  who  are  at  risk  today.   In 
conjunction  with  DFS  and  the  human  services  subcabinet,  the 
governor  should  develop  a  solid  child  and  family  agenda. 
The  agenda  would  use  the  media,  data  collection  and 
coalition  building  to  develop  and  promote  comprehensive 
initiatives  for  children  and  their  families.   Articulating 
and  achieving  a  children's  agenda  brings  together  both  good 
policy  and  good  politics. 


7.   Working  condition3 

Department  employees  are  working  under  conditions  that 
undermine  rather  than  promote  professionalism  and 
effectiveness.   Work  environments  offer  little  or  no 
privacy;  equipment  is  limited  or  lacking  altogether; 
clerical  services  are  inadequate  and  other  agency  supports 
that  are  taken  for  granted  in  the  private  sector  are  missing 
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or  so  grossly  underfunded  as  to  be  ineffective.   The 
deplorable  working  conditions  sap  morale  and  limit 
productivity  of  workers  throughout  the  department. 
Basic  equipment  such  as  desks,  chairs,  locking  filing 
cabinets  and  office  dividers  are  in  short  supply.   Most  of 
the  equipment  that  DFS  does  have  is  thread  bare  hand-me- 
downs  that  are  generally  unserviceable  relics  that  wouldn't 
even  be  worth  sending  to  surplus  property.   Basic  office 
automation  equipment  such  as  telephone  systems,  personal 
computers  and  dictating  equipment  are  in  very  short  supply 
or  do  not  exist  in  most  field  offices. 

Work  spaces  in  the  field  and  state  offices  are  generally 
overcrowded,  noisy  and  poorly  ventilated.   Private  offices 
or  visiting  rooms  for  social  workers  conducting  sensitive 
and  confidential  protective  service  investigations  are 
extremely  limited.   The  department  needs  more  office  space 
to  reduce  chronic  overcrowding  and  potential  breaches  of 
confidentiality  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Plans  must  be  developed  to  move  the  state  office  from  its 
basement  location  in  the  New  York  Block  in  Helena  to  more 
suitable  space  as  soon  as  possible.   The  department  should 
work  now  with  the  Department  of  Administration  to  plan  for 
the  move.   Funding  to  relocate  the  state  office  should  be  a 
priority  to  be  presented  to  the  1993  Legislature. 


Staff  Training 

Training  for  all  categories  of  DFS  workers  is  not  adequate. 
All  too  frequently  new  protective  service  workers  are  thrust 
into  complex  abuse  and  neglect  investigations,  court  cases 
and  complex  family  problems  without  even  a  basic 
orientation.   Due  to  the  shifting  of  already  meager  travel 
funds  to  cover  county  administrative  costs  in  counties 
refusing  to  contribute,  the  travel  funds  necessary  to  attend 
periodic  training  have  been  drastically  reduced. 

Social  worker  training  in  child  abuse  and  neglect  is  not 
conducted  in  a  timely  or  routine  fashion.   Advanced  training 
in  federal  and  state  laws  on  youth  services  and  other  skills 
training  for  social  workers  have  been  identified  as 
priorities  by  recent  training  needs  assessments,  as  have 
basic  and  advanced  training  for  staff  at  the  two  juvenile 
correctional  facilities.   More  management  and  supervisory 
training  is  essential  for  social  work  supervisors  and  for 
all  first  line  supervisors  in  the  department.   Training 
should  reinforce  the  mission,  values  and  principles  of  DFS. 
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staff  turnover 

Demanding  working  conditions,  low  salaries,  unmanageable 
caseloads  and  chronic  stress  lead  to  caseworker  "burnout," 
low  morale  and  high  staff  turnover  rates  that  consistently 
run  in  excess  of  17%  year  after  year.   Turnover  is 
especially  acute  for  experienced  protective  service  workers. 
The  department,  with  its  limited  ability  to  provide 
appropriate  initial  and  on-going  training,  experiences  a 
"double  whammy"  when  a  seasoned  caseworker  leaves.   This 
"brain  drain"  was  especially  noticeable  during  the  difficult 
transition  period  when  the  department  was  first  created. 


10.   Staff  morale 

DFS  staff  are  generally  demoralized,  disaffected  and 
alienated  workers.   Poor  working  conditions,  deplorable 
equipment,  staggering  caseloads,  poor  communication, 
lingering  classification  problems,  limited  service  system 
capacity,  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the  department  and 
the  increased  public  scrutiny  the  department  is  currently 
receiving  have  adversely  affected  morale  throughout  the 
department.   Yet  despite  problems  and  low  morale,  front  line 
caseworkers  still  maintain  a  strong  personal  commitment  to 
the  protection  of  children  and  families. 


11.   Regional  management  structure 

On  the  positive  side,  the  department's  regional  management 
structure  has  provided  greater  flexibility  to  respond  to 
local  needs  and  has  increased  accountability  for  managing 
the  foster  care  (out-of-home  placement)  budget.   By  placing 
responsibility  for  fiscal,  program  and  individual  case 
decision  making  on  local  supervisors,  the  regional 
administrative  structure  has  greatly  increased  fiscal 
consciousness  at  a  lower  level  of  the  state  system.   As  a 
result,  placement  costs  have  been  managed  within  the  foster 
care  budget  allocation  for  each  of  the  last  three  fiscal 
years,  averting  the  supplemental  appropriations  that  had 
previously  been  routine. 

The  regional  structure  has  contributed  to  the  equalization 
of  statewide  service  costs.   Funds  for  foster  care  are 
decentralized  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  five 
regional  administrators,  increasing  the  incentive  to  make 
the  best  use  of  available  resources.   Regionalization  and 
its  strong  reliance  on  the  local  planning  process  is  also 
credited  with  raising  the  visibility  of  children's  issues. 
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On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  department's  regional 
structure  hinders  consistency  in  statewide  policy 
application  and  interpretation.   It  contributes  to  a  degree 
of  competitiveness  between  regions  that  undermines  the  sense 
of  a  DFS  team.   Definite  geographic  variations  exist  between 
regions:  contention  arises  both  within  and  outside  the 
department  when  one  region  has  the  resources  to  begin  a  new 
program  while  another  has  seriously  disturbed  children  on  a 
waiting  lists  for  services. 

Questions  have  also  been  raised  about  whether  the  regional 
administrative  structure  adds  a  layer  of  bureaucracy  DFS 
cannot  afford,  and  whether  it  hinders  or  enhances 
supervision  and  communication. 


12.   Field  supervision 

The  current  organizational  structure  of  DFS  has  resulted  in 
social  work  supervisors  having  clear  responsibility  for 
supervision  of  smaller  social  work  units.   Clinical 
supervision  of  protective  service  workers  has  been  enhanced. 
Supervisors  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  abilities,  experience 
and  the  credentials  to  provide  social  work  supervision  and 
consultation  on  case  planning  and  service  delivery  have 
contributed  to  the  department's  ability  to  maintain  program 
quality  despite  growing  caseloads.   The  supervisors  need 
management  training,  standards  and  a  system  to  recognize  and 
reword  good  performance.   There  also  needs  to  be  a  plan  to 
develop  new  supervisors  from  within  the  social  worker  ranks. 


13.   Department  overhead  capacity 

The  department  was  created  without  sufficient  overhead 
capacity.   Because  of  the  commitment  to  start  a  new 
department  without  increased  costs,  many  important  state 
office  capacities  were  sacrificed.   The  department  needs  a 
deputy  director.   Additional  capacity  is  needed  in  audit, 
legal  services,  personnel,  staff  development  and  employee 
training,  management  information  systems,  public  relations, 
contracting  and  resource  development  and  budget  analysis. 
These  overhead  personnel  are  routinely  available  in  more 
developed  state  departments. 
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14.   Management  information  system 

Although  DFS  became  a  separate  state  department  in  1987, 
funding  constraints  have  forced  the  department  to  continue 
to  use  the  SRS  database  system.   While  this  arrangement  was 
helpful  during  the  department's  transition  phase,  it  has 
become  increasingly  limiting  and  burdensome.   DFS  cannot 
change  or  improve  its  database  and  SRS  has  difficulty 
providing  staff  time  to  meet  changing  DFS  database  needs. 

To  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  information  and  payment 
system,  DFS  needs  to  develop  and  maintain  a  separate 
management  information  system  that  meets  state  and  regional 
information  needs  and  ensures  the  uniform  reporting  of 
foster  care  and  adoption  cases  required  by  the  federal 
government.   The  1989  Legislature  directed  the  department, 
in  HB  100,  to  quantify  the  number  of  children  served, 
unserved  or  underserved.   This  information  is  not  now 
available  on  an  ongoing  basis. 


15.   State  office  structure 

The  state  DFS  office  needs  to  be  restructured.   Special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing  the  functional 
organization  of  the  state  office  and  decreasing  the 
director's  span  of  supervision  and  control.   More  needs  to 
be  done  to  improve  the  supervision  of  the  regional 
administration  and  to  more  fully  integrate  the  juvenile 
corrections  function  into  the  departmental  activities. 


16.   Internal  and  external  communications 

Internal  communication  within  the  department  must  be 
improved.   This  is  especially  important  to  enhance  the 
department's  remote  supervision  challenges.   Regular  and 
sustained  communication  will  help  clarify  the  department's 
mission,  mandates,  philosophies  and  priorities.   Increased 
attention  to  the  problems  of  inadequate  internal 
communication  will  also  improve  the  department's 
communication  with  providers,  advocates,  local  youth 
services  advisory  council  members  and  the  general  public. 


17.   Public  relations/public  awareness 

Lack  of  communication  between  the  public  and  DFS  has  led  to 
negative  perceptions  about  both  service  programs  and  staff. 
Media  coverage  tends  to  focus  on  sensational  cases,  but 
rarely  follows  them  into  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
phase,  and  the  confidential  nature  of  court  proceedings  and 
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casework  activities  necessarily  limits  communication  on 
certain  issues.   The  net  result  is  that  the  total 
perspective  on  youth  issues  and  services — what  the  system 
really  has  to  offer — has  not  been  made  available  to  the 
public. 

The  department  needs  to  undertake  a  positive  public 
information  campaign  to  let  people  know  what  the 
department's  mission  is,  what  services  the  department  is 
(and  is  not)  responsible  to  provide,  and  what  can  be 
expected  of  department  staff.   In  addition,  in  its 
leadership  and  advocacy  role,  needed  improvements  in  the 
child  and  family  service  delivery  system  should  be 
articulated  by  DFS  on  a  regular  basis.   Any  major 
initiatives  the  department  undertakes  should  be  the  focus  of 
a  comprehensive  and  routine  public  awareness  campaign  that 
provides  a  more  balanced  and  positive  view  of  children's 
services  and  the  department. 

18.   Probation  and  yo^th  court 

The  administration  of  juvenile  probation  services  remains  an 
unresolved  controversy.   There  is  strong  sentiment  that 
probation  and  youth  court  services  should  be  administered  by 
DFS  among  most  people  involved  in  child  and  family  services 
— except  for  probation  officers,  district  court  judges  and  a 
large  number  of  county  commissioners  who  favor  the  current 
decentralized  system. 

Controversy  about  the  organization  and  control  of  juvenile 
probation  services  in  not  new  to  Montana.   Nationally,  the 
issue  is  also  subject  to  ongoing  debate.   Proponents  of 
including  probation  in  DFS  argue  that  the  department  was 
intended  to  be  the  single  state  agency  responsible  for  all 
youth  services,  and  the  absence  of  probation  (and  other  key 
youth  service  such  as  mental  health)  precludes  successful 
fulfillment  of  this  role. 

Probation  officials  argue  that  they  can  better  serve  youth 
by  remaining  in  the  judicial  branch  of  government  at  the 
county  level.   Proponents  of  this  close  tie  with  local 
government  and  communities  argue  that  it  is  advantageous 
because  it  generates  resources  not  available  to  state 
agencies  and  is  more  responsive  to  community  needs. 

Critics  of  the  current  juvenile  probation  system  argue  that 
the  organization  of  20  separate,  autonomous  judicial 
districts  limits  the  ability  to  develop  a  coherent  state 
system  for  juvenile  justice  guided  by  a  consistent  policy 
and  clear  direction.   Over  one  third  of  Montana  youth  in 
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out-of-state  placeinents  were  committed  to  DFS  by  youth 
courts,  often  without  much  effort  to  keep  these  youngsters 
in  the  local  community. 

A  statewide  system  of  juvenile  probation  administered  by  the 
lead  agency  for  all  children's  services  can  provide  more 
uniform  levels  of  services  across  the  state  and  will 
facilitate  the  development  of  truly  integrated  service 
delivery. 


19.   Out-of-state  placements 

Too  many  troubled  youngsters  are  placed  out  of  state. 
Greater  efforts  must  be  made  to  bring  these  youth  back  to 
their  homes,  families  and  communities  by  developing 
individualized  service  approaches  including  family-based 
services  and  community-based  services.   Interagency  efforts 
that  include  state  and  local  education  representatives  and 
pooled  funding  strategies  must  be  devised  to  prevent  the  use 
of  costly  and  inappropriate  out-of-state  placements. 


20.   Native  American  concerns 

The  steadily  decreasingly  flow  of  federal  funding  available 
to  Indian  tribes  for  children's  services  is  forcing 
increased  numbers  of  Native  American  children  residing  on 
reservations  to  go  unserved  or  find  their  way  to  DFS 
services.   However,  serving  Native  American  children  who 
reside  on  a  reservation  is  complicated  by  the  complex 
jurisdictional  problems  created  by  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act. 

Only  cooperative  agreements  between  the  tribes  and  DFS  will 
assure  a  structured  approach  to  providing  culturally 
appropriate  services  on  Montana's  reservations.   As  the 
tribes  seek  more  and  more  assistance  from  the  state  to 
provide  services,  DFS  will  be  faced  with  increasing  numbers 
of  children  to  serve  who  were  previously  served  by  the 
tribes  and/or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.   This  increase 
in  caseload  will  require  more  funds  and  more  workers. 

Over  one  quarter  of  the  children  DFS  currently  deals  with 
are  Native  American — both  urban  and  rural.   Off-reservation 
Native  Americans  children  are  disproportionately  represented 
in  the  foster  care  system.   As  a  result,  more  Native 
American  foster  and  adoptive  homes  are  needed.   And  unique 
alternatives  to  adoption  that  provide  Native  American 
children  with  a  permanent  home  without  severing  the  ties 
with  their  biological  families  must  be  developed. 
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21.   Time  to  stabilize  and  tafce  action 

There  are  no  easy  answers  for  Montana's  vulnerable  families 
or  for  the  overburdened  system  that  serves  them.   The 
problems  of  Montana's  child  and  family  service  system  are 
complex,  interrelated,  long-term  and  intractable — problems 
that  no  "quick  fix"  nor  "magic  bullet"  can  solve.   Resolving 
these  problems  will  require  a  committed,  reasoned  and  steady 
approach.   Restoring  the  confidence  and  support  of  all 
Montanans  for  the  difficult  tasks  DFS  must  perform  will  take 
leadership,  a  set  of  shared  goals,  clear  direction,  an  end 
to  agency  turf  battles  and  a  realistic  sense  of  time. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  possible  to  forge  a  statewide  consensus, 
to  form  bi-partisan  coalitions  around  an  agreed  upon 
blueprint,  and  to  take  positive  action  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
safe  and  supportive  environment  for  Montana  children  and 
their  families  in  the  21st  Century.   The  time  to  act  is  now. 
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IMMEDIATE  OPTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 


1.1.  Establish  a  clear  mission  statement  for  Montana's  child 
and  family  agency. 

1.2.  Authorize  the  DFS  to  seek  a  supplemental  appropriation 
in  the  out-of-home,  foster  care  budget  in  FY  1991  to 
develop: 

1.  appropriate  in-state,  community-based  services  for 
selected  youth  currently  in  out-of-state 
placements; 

2.  appropriate  in-state,  community-based  services  for 
youth  in  danger  of  out-of-state  placement; 

3.  intermediate  community-based  services  (such  as 
therapeutic  and  specialized  foster  care  and 
therapeutic  and  specialized  group  care)  for  youth 
leaving  or  in  danger  of  inappropriate  placement  in 
juvenile  correctional  facilities,  inpatient 
psychiatric  care  and  residential  treatment 
programs ; 

4.  model  in-state  programs  of  community-based 
treatment  and  care  for  youth  with  long-term  mental 
illness  and  serious  emotional  disorders;  and 

5.  five  (one  in  each  region)  family-based  services 
pilot  projects. 

1.3.  Contract  with  a  consultant  to  review  current 
administrative  practices  to  identify  ways  to  increase 
the  reimbursement  of  Title  IV-E  federal  funding  for 
eligible  youth  in  foster  care. 

1.4.  Increase  Title  IV-E  federal  funding  by  at  least 
$500,000  in  FY  1991  and  allow  the  agency  to  use  these 
additional  resources  to  improve  services. 

1.5.  Conduct  site  visits  to  all  out-of-state  service 
facilities  and  programs,  assess  programs/individuals 
served  and  develop  a  systematic  plan  to  develop  in- 
state community-based  and  family-based  services  for 
identified  youth  who  could  be  returned  to  Montana  in 
FY  1991  through  FY  1993  (approximately  10  youth  each 
year) . 
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1.6.  Prepare  requests  for  new  funding  from  the  1991 
Legislature  to  develop  and  contract  for  intermediate 
community-based  services  such  as  therapeutic  foster 
care  and  therapeutic  group  care  beginning  July  1,  1991. 

1.7.  Prepare  requests  for  additional  funding  from  the  1991 
Legislature  to  create  prevention,  early  intervention, 
family  preservation,  in-home  crisis  intervention 
services  and  family  support  services  beginning  July  1, 
1991. 

1.8.  Release  DFS  from  the  6%  vacancy  savings  personal 
services  set-a-side  reversion  targets  for  FY  91  so  that 
the  department  can  immediately  reduce  child  protective 
services  caseload  and  workload  problems  and  fill  key 
overhead  positions  in  the  state  office. 


OPTIONS  TO  ADDRESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  STRUCTURE 

2.1.      Maintain  the  Department  of  Family  Services  as  a  stand 
alone,  cabinet-level  department  to  plan  for,  provide 
and/or  purchase  a  broad  array  of  integrated  services 
for  children,  youth  and  their  families. 

1.  Appoint  a  strong,  articulate  department  director 
with  state  level  management  experience  and 
knowledge  of  child  and  family  services. 

2.  Authorize  the  department  to  create,  recruit  and 
hire  a  department  deputy  director. 

3.  Restructure  the  state  office  of  DFS  to  reduce  the 
director's  span  of  supervision,  to  increase  the 
functional  organization  and  to  better  supervise 
the  regional  administrative  structure  and  field 
services. 

4.  Change  to  a  centralized  resource  planning, 
development  and  allocation  approach  while 
maintaining  the  flexibility  and  local 
accountability  of  a  supervised  regional 
administrative  structure. 

5.  Maintain  the  five  regional  offices  to  coordinate 
local  long-range  planning,  local  service  delivery 
coordination  and  individual  case  coordination. 
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6.    Increase  the  department's  capacity  to  become  a 
total  systems  planner  and  a  contracted  services 
purchaser  rather  than  increase  its  role  as  a 
service  provider  except  in  the  child  protective 
services  (child  abuse  and  neglect  investigations) 
function  or  in  rural,  remote  areas  where 
community-based  service  capacity  is  limited. 


2.2       Create  a  major  new  division  within  the  Department  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  to  serve  as  the 
state's  lead  agency  for  children  and  family  services. 

1.  Recruit  and  select  a  division  administrator  with  a 
strong  background  in  child  and  family  services  who 
could  serve  as  an  influential  advocate  for 
children's  services. 

2.  Establish  a  centralized  organizational  structure 
that  focuses  staff  resources  around  major 
functional  areas  of  child  and  family  services, 
e.g.  child  protective  services,  home  and  community 
based  services,  long-term  care  and  correctional 
services. 

3.  Recruit  and  select  individuals  with  demonstrated 
knowledge  and  experience  to  fill  key  management 
positions  within  the  new  division  of  child  and 
family  services. 

4.  While  maintaining  regional  coordination,  allocate 
adequate  staff  and  program  resources  to  the  county 
level  with  commensurate  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  program  development,  overall 
individual  case  management,  and  quality  control. 

2.3.      Make  the  children  and  family  service  agency  (whether  a 
separate  department  or  division  within  SRS)  the 
responsible  agency  for  the  entire  continuum  of 
children's  mental  health  services: 

1.  Transfer  all  general  fund  resources  and  program 
responsibility  for  inpatient  psychiatric  care  from 
the  Medicaid  Services  Division  of  SRS  to  the  child 
and  family  services  agency; 

2.  Establish  total  program  responsibility  for 
psychiatric  residential  treatment  programs 
within  the  child  and  family  services  agency; 
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3.  Adopt  a  targeted  case  management  option  amendment 
to  the  state  medicaid  plan  for  case  management 
services  for  children  with  severe  emotional 
disorders  and  long-term  mental  illness  and  their 
families; 

4.  Investigate  the  increased  use  of  Title  XIX  funding 
(medicaid)  by  adopting  the  rehabilitation  option 
and  by  greater  use  of  personal  care  attendants  to 
support  children  with  emotional  disorders  and 
their  families  (natural,  foster  and  adoptive) ; 

5.  Transfer  state  and  federal  children's  community 
mental  health  funds  from  the  Department  of 
Institutions  to  the  child  and  family  services 
agency; 

6.  Develop  day  treatment  programs  in  cooperation  with 
local  school  districts;  and 

7.  Request  appropriate  general  fund  match  from  the 
1991  Legislature  to  implement  targeted  case 
management  services  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children  and  their  families  beginning  July  1, 
1991. 

2.4.  Transfer  all  adult  services  to  the  SRS — aging  services, 
adult  protective  services  and  case  management  services 
for  individuals  with  developmental  disabilities. 

2.5.  Adopt  a  targeted  case  management  option  amendment  to 
the  state  medicaid  plan  for  SRS  to  contract  for 
(privatize)  case  management  services  for  individuals 
with  developmental  disabilities. 

2.6.  Transfer  appropriate  licensing  functions  in  DFS  to 
DH&ES  except  for  foster  home  and  adoption  licensing 
services. 

2.7.  Seek  legislation  to  consolidate  probation  and  youth 
court  services  in  the  child  and  family  services  agency 
beginning  July  1,  1991. 

2.8.  Transfer  the  Juvenile  Justice  Bureau  and  administration 
of  the  juvenile  justice  federal  grant  funding  program 
from  the  Crime  Control  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  the  child  and  family  services  agency. 

2.9  Use  the  request-for-proposal  process  more  extensively 
to  contract  for  and  develop  enhanced  service  delivery 
system  capacity. 
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LONG-TERM  OPTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  CHILD  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 

3.1.  Implement  a  strong  staff  orientation,  training  and 
development  program  with  special  emphasis  on: 

1.  orientation  of  entry  level  social  workers; 

2.  child  abuse  and  neglect  training  (C/AN  I  and  C/AN 
II); 

3.  supervisory  training  for  all  front  line 
supervisors  at  correctional  facilities  and  social 
work  supervisors  with  special  emphasis  on: 

a.  roles  and  responsibilities  of  supervisors, 

b.  remote  supervision, 

c.  work  planning,  and 

d.  performance  appraisal; 

4.  management  development  training  for  department 
management  team  (division  administrators,  regional 
administrators  and  superintendents)  with  special 
emphasis  on: 

a.  strategic  management  and  planning, 

b.  team  building, 

c.  leadership,  and 

d.  communications  in  large  scale  organizations. 

3.2.  Resolve  the  lingering  classification  issues  concerning 
the  social  worker  classification  series. 

3.3.  Reguest  additional  funding  from  the  1991  Legislature 
for  20  FTE  to  increase  child  protective  services  social 
workers,  a  commensurate  number  of  social  work 
supervisors  and  overhead  personnel  in  the  state  office 
(auditors,  personnel,  legal,  management  information 
system  developers,  contract  management,  resource 
development  specialists  and  a  public  information 
specialist) ,  including  funding  for  personal  services, 
rent,  supplies,  travel,  training,  communications  and 
basic  eguipment  (desk,  chair,  locking  file  cabinet  and 
telephone) .   The  amount  of  additional  overhead 
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resources  needed  for  the  state  office  may  vary 
depending  on  whether  the  child  and  family  services 
agency  remains  a  separate  department  or  is  a  division 
within  SRS. 

3.4.  Develop  specific  ongoing  programs  to  reduce  low  morale 
among  DFS  employees  beginning  in  FY  1991. 

3.5.  Develop  a  comprehensive  four-year  capital  improvements 
and  equipment  needs  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  1993 
Legislature. 

3.6.  Conduct  a  staff  development  and  employee  needs 
assessment  and  a  develop  a  comprehensive  training  plan 
by  July  1,  1991. 

3.7.  Improve  the  agency's  public  relations,  public  awareness 
and  advocacy  capacity. 
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LETTERS  —  SUMMARY  ANALYSIS 


Source 

On  March  30,  1990,  Governor  Stephens  requested  creative  and  cost 
effective  ideas  to  address  problems  facing  youth  services  in 
Montana.   This  request  was  directed  to  individuals  and  groups 
directly  affected  by  youth  services.   The  letter  was  open-ended 
and  invited  the  respondents  to  address  a  broad  range  of  issues. 

On  April  10,  1990,  the  Department  of  Family  Services  (DFS) 
solicited  further  ideas  from  DFS  staff,  service  providers,  youth 
services  council  members  and  a  broad  range  of  people  interested 
in  child  and  family  services. 


Respondents 

To  date,  over  170  responses  have  been  received.   Far  more 
individuals  were  represented  in  the  170  plus  responses  since  many 
of  the  letters  represented  groups,  and  some  of  the  letters 
included  multiple  signatures.   Approximately  10%  of  the  letters 
represented  the  position  of  groups  such  as  advocacy  groups, 
advisory  councils  and  provider  organizations. 

Responses  were  received  from  a  broad  range  of  groups  and 
individuals.   Of  the  170  plus  letters,  approximately  61  were  from 
DFS  employees,  2  5  from  educators,  18  from  providers,  15  from 
advocates  and  13  from  youth  court  representatives.   Advisory 
councils,  consumers,  county  commissioners,  legislators  and  others 
were  also  represented. 


Quality 

The  sheer  number  of  responses  is  surprising.   Even  more 
impressive  is  the  care,  sensitivity  and  thoughtfulness  reflected 
in  the  letters.   Many  of  the  letters  are  multi-page  documents, 
clarifying  the  issues  and  explaining  reasoned  solutions  to 
perceived  problems.  The  letters  attest  to  the  personal  and 
professional  commitment  to  improving  the  quality  of  services  for 
children.  This  theme  prevailed  in  most  of  the  letters  despite  the 
obvious  evidence  of  past  and  present  frustration  with  the 
existing  service  pattern,  available  resources  and  the  stress  on 
DFS  staff  facing  an  uncertain  future. 
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Analysis 

The  broad  range  of  issues,  presented  through  widely  differing 
approaches  and  writing  styles  limited  the  ability  to  summarize 
findings.   To  help  the  reader  gain  a  perspective  of  trends  among 
respondents,  the  issues  addressed  by  letters  were  grouped  into 
the  following  categories:   Department  Policies,  Regulations  or 
Laws;  Funding;  Out-of-State  Concerns;  Working  Conditions;  State 
Agency  Roles;  Treatment  Issues/Services;  Organizational  Concerns; 
and  Other. 

The  summary  analysis  that  follows  discusses  trends  in  each  of  the 
issue  categories.   Added  emphasis  is  given  where  similar 
viewpoints  from  similar  responder-types  (i.e.  Department  of 
Family  Service  employees,  legislators,  etc.)  are  presented  three 
or  more  times.   Quotes  from  selected  letters  are  used  to  provide 
a  flavor  of  the  letters  addressing  various  issues. 


DEPARTMENT  POLICIES,  REGULATIONS,  AND  LAWS 

A  strongly  expressed  opinion  from  letters  is  that  the  Department 
of  Family  Services  has  not  been  able  to  provide  a  clear 
perception  of  its  mission  and  responsibility  to  serving  Montana's 
children,  youth  and  families.   Social  workers  responding  to  this 
concern  are  frustrated  over  the  lack  of  a  coherent  strategy  which 
provides  balance  to  all  services  and  a  clear  delineation  of 
employee  roles.   Perceived  causes  for  this  problem  are  the 
newness  of  the  agency,  the  turnover  of  leadership  and  a  lack  of 
resources  that  limits  the  agency's  ability  to  respond  even  to  its 
basic  mandates.   Educators,  providers,  advocates  and  youth  courts 
support  the  need  for  a  clarification  of  the  mission  and  of  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  department.   Youth  courts,  having 
lost  discretion  in  placing  youth  when  the  department  was  created, 
are  frustrated  with  the  impotence  of  youth  placement  committee 
recommendations  and  the  extra  scrutiny  given  youth  court 
placements  as  opposed  to  DFS  initiated  placements. 


FUNDING 

There  is  universal  agreement  that  the  Department  of  Family 
Services  was  created  without  adequate  funding  to  provide  the  wide 
array  of  services  children  and  families  require.   The  present 
accountability  of  the  department,  accomplished  through  the 
reorganization,  has  highlighted  the  ever-present  fact  that  "the 
primary  problem  is  a  lack  of  resources,  fiscal  and  other,  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  department  "...and  that 
"other  agencies  are  reluctant  to  get  involved  in  costly 
placements  for  fear  that  all  funding  responsibilities  will  be 
left  with  them." 
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Local  planning  efforts  identifying  service  needs  and  local 
resources  have  been  frustrated  by  the  unavailability  of  any  state 
resources  to  support  the  start-up  of  community  services. 
Attempts  to  fix  fiscal  accountability  nearer  those  responsible 
for  expenditure  decisions  has  resulted  in  regional  budget  and 
resource  allocations  for  out-of-home  care  that  some  who  responded 
see  as  inequitable  and  contributing  to  a  competitive  atmosphere. 

There  is  strong  support  for  any  efforts  that  will  accomplish  a 
greater  financial  participation  from  parents  of  youth  placed  out 
of  their  home.   Likewise,  many  suggested  that  greater  energy 
should  be  devoted  to  pursuit  of  federal  grants,  joint  agency  or 
pooled  funding  approaches  and  increased  accountability  of  youth 
courts  placement  decisions  by  allocating  foster  care  budgets  to 
each  judicial  district. 


WORKING  CONDITIONS 

The  working  conditions  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Services  and  the  providers  who  contract  with  the  department 
received  strong  criticism  from  all  sources  involved  in  the  study. 
Providers  are  seen  as  inadequately  compensated.  Many  are  poorly 
trained  and  supported  for  the  services  they  provide. 

Forty-six  letters  identified  the  need  for  more  staff  for  the 
Department  of  Family  Services.   Adequate  staffing  to  meet  the 
mandates  of  the  department  is  a  frequently  mentioned  improvement. 
Required  vacancy  savings,  deletion  of  home  attendant  programs  and 
cut  backs  in  clerical  and  other  support  staff  have  taxed  existing 
staff  to  the  limit.   Social  worker  caseloads  and  workloads  are 
too  high  to  allow  for  more  than  crisis  intervention,  while 
continual  pressure  is  levied  to  perform  more  prevention  and 
family  preservation  activities.   Workers  who  do  exceptional  jobs 
are  not  recognized  and  workers  who  do  less  than  expected  are  not 
adequately  dealt  with.    Training  is  not  available  due  to  the 
lack  of  travel  budgets  and  time  during  which  staff  can  escape 
from  the  demands  of  their  daily  responsibilities.   Communication 
within  the  agency  is  lacking  and  contributes  to  the  feelings  of 
isolation  and  nonsupport  expressed  by  many  DFS  staff. 

Department  employees  are  working  in  confined  areas  with  little  or 
no  privacy.   Availability  of  basic  equipment  such  as  typewriters, 
phones,  desks  and  file  cabinets  is  very  limited  in  some  offices. 
The  lack  of  a  management  information  system  capable  of  producing 
data  documenting  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  department 
has  produced  a  "chicken  or  the  egg"  dilemma. 
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STATE  AGENCY  ROLES 

"Because  of  the  publicity  surrounding  the  original  intent  of  the 
department,  public  perception  (or  misconception)  about  DFS's 
mission  was  implanted  in  the  minds  of  other  state  agencies.   The 
Department  of  Family  Services'  attempts  to  convince  the  public 
that  the  department's  scope  is  more  limited  than  they  envision 
have  been  met  with  great  skepticism  and  consternation."   Simply 
stated,  the  expectations  of  the  Department  of  Family  Services  as 
the  lead  agency  for  youth  and  family  issues  have  not  been 
realized.   Since  agency  roles  are  defined  relative  to  other 
agencies,  the  confusion  about  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Services  also  affects  the  identity  and  responsibilities  of 
related  agencies. 

Letters  to  Governor  Stephens  addressing  this  issue  are  primarily 
from  DFS  employees  who  express  extreme  frustration  over  the 
inability  to  meet  the  public's  expectation  to  deliver  adequate 
services  in  areas  legally  required  of  the  department,  not  to 
mention  those  areas  not  legally  mandated.   In  particular, 
services  to  children  with  emotional  illnesses  is  most  frequently 
noted  as  an  area  creating  child  and  family  service  problems. 
Traditionally  seen  as  a  mental  health  service  area  and,  thus,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  community 
mental  health  centers,  the  Department  of  Family  Services  has 
recently  been  held  responsible  for  developing  and  providing  these 
services  by  default.   The  closure  of  Montana's  children's  unit  at 
the  Montana  State  Hospital  at  Warm  Springs  has  meant  there  is  no 
long-term  treatment  currently  available  for  Montana's  emotionally 
ill  youth.   These  youth  all  too  frequently  end  up  inappropriately 
placed  in  Montana's  youth  correctional  facilities,  moving  from 
the  mental  health  system  into  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

There  is  a  very  strong  need  for  the  department  to  determine  the 
scope  of  its  responsibility  and  to  clearly  communicate  that 
information  to  other  state  agencies  with  a  reciprocal 
expectation. 


TREATMENT/SERVICE  ISSUES 

Montana  currently  does  not  have  adequate  resources  to  provide  in- 
state treatment  for  youth  who  need  these  services.  The  lack  of  a 
full  array  of  service  alternatives  leads  to  preventable  human 
suffering  as  children  are  not  receiving  treatment  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  or  their  family's  dysfunction.  "Services  are  too 
little,  too  late."  The  lack  of  prevention  and  early  intervention 
services  leads  all  too  frequently  to  a  need  for  placement  in  much 
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more  restrictive  and  expensive  facilities  than  are  otherwise 
necessary.   "The  increasing  use  of  residential  placements  has 
limited  the  resources  needed  to  implement  fsunily  based  service 
philosophy."  This  is  the  direction  the  Department  of  Family 
Services  has  chosen  but,  for  lack  of  resources,  has  failed  to 
implement. 

Ninety-three  letters  identified  service  needs  ranging  from  an 
increased  involvement  in  day  care  as  a  primary  prevention  method 
to  developing  services  for  the  long-term  treatment  of  severely 
mentally  ill  youth.   Children  and  youth  placed  in  out-of-state 
programs,  often  seen  as  a  priority  to  be  addressed  by  the  service 
system,  were  not  identified  as  particularly  problematic  in  the 
letters  received.   Emphasis  was  given  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  youth  are  placed  in  facilities  closer  to  their  homes  than 
would  be  possible  in  Montana  settings,  the  placements  are 
frequently  less  costly  than  Montana  treatment  options  and  simply 
retrieving  them  to  Montana  would  be  disruptive  to  their  present 
treatment  plans.   Many  of  those  youth  placed  in  out-of-state 
facilities  are  juvenile  sex  offenders.   There  is  a  persistent 
theme  that  the  state  should  develop  treatment  availability  within 
Montana,  then  retrieve  out-of-state  youth  when  clinically 
advisable. 


NETWORKING/ COMMUNICATION 

The  need  for  better  networking  and  communication  is  a  strongly 
addressed  theme  by  Department  of  Family  Service  employees  and  by 
education  professionals.   Employees  identified  a  need  for  intra- 
agency  communication  "up  and  down  the  line"  which  would  support  a 
feeling  of  agency  identity  and  a  sense  of  trust  throughout  the 
service  system.   Educators  express  considerable  concern  over  the 
confidentiality  barriers  which  prohibit  (or  are  perceived  to 
prohibit)  sharing  information  about  children  in  the  care  of  DFS 
who  attend  public  school.   Educators  request  that  information 
regarding  children  in  their  schools  be  made  available  in  order  to 
better  coordinate  service  approaches.   Another  major  concern  is 
the  lack  of  involvement  of  school  personnel  in  arranging  out-of- 
district  placements  for  youth  requiring  special  education.   A 
particularly  interesting  element  from  educators  is  their  anxious 
willingness  to  be  more  involved  in  early  identification  and 
service  provision  if  given  the  opportunity  and  information  with 
which  to  work. 

Probation  officers  and  other  services  providers  support  the 
request  for  better  information  sharing  and  coordination  of 
services  to  better  address  the  needs  of  particular  children  and 
youth. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  CONCERNS 

The  Department  of  Family  Services  was  intended  to  be  a 
comprehensive  child  and  family  service  agency  which  could  be  held 
solely  accountable  for  the  delivery  of  services  and  budget 
containment.   That  accountability  has  been  accomplished  and  to  a 
large  extent  may  be  part  of  the  reason  for  the  increased  scrutiny 
the  department  is  currently  receiving.   Unfortunately,  the 
department  was  also  created  without  adequate  staff  and/or 
resources  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

Cost  and  service  accountability  has  been  further  attempted 
through  the  regional  administrative  structure  and  the 
establishment  of  local  and  state  advisory  councils.   The 
decentralized  method  of  management  has  received  considerable 
criticism  as  being  too  weak,  too  strong,  confusing,  contributing 
to  inconsistent  service  provision  and  policy  interpretation,  and 
creating  a  sense  of  competition  rather  than  team  approach  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  Montana's  troubled  children  and  their 
families. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  letters  received  (over  50)  addressing  the 
department's  organizational  structure  that  considerable 
controversy  exists  over  whether  the  regional  administrative 
management  structure  has  been  successful.  A  concern  over  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  regional  administrators  and 
whether  those  positions  are  viable  and  cost  effective  is 
frequently  linked  with  the  debate  over  the  decentralized  resource 
allocation  and  management  structure. 

Despite  the  criticism  of  the  Department  of  Family  Services,  a 
majority  of  the  respondents  support  the  continuation  of  the 
agency  as  a  separate  department.  With  the  exception  of  county 
employees  who  wrote  letters  (50%  of  whom  support  reuniting  with 
SRS)  most  respondents  felt  the  possibility  of  subjecting 
employees  to  a  return  to  SRS  would  not  be  a  good  idea  at  this 
time.   Beyond  the  general  support  for  the  Department  of  Family 
Services  as  a  separate  agency,  letter  writers  offered  a  wide 
variety  of  suggestions  on  what  services  the  department  should  or 
should  not  administer,  including  recommendations  ranging  from  the 
addition  of  probation  and  child  mental  health  responsibilities  to 
the  elimination  of  aging  and  adult  protective  services.   There 
seems  no  clear  consensus  on  the  issue  of  structural  organization 
nor  the  scope  of  service  responsibility  that  is  appropriate  for 
Montana  state  government  child  and  family  responsibilities. 
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SELECTED  QUOTES  FROM  LETTERS  RECEIVED 

Those  Montanans  who  responded  to  Governor  Stephens'  request  for 
advice  and  assistance  to  determine  ways  to  improve  child  and 
family  services  and  to  strengthen  the  Department  of  Family 
Services  said  it  best.   The  following  excerpts  from  the  letters 
received  offered  many  thoughtful  suggestions  and  meaningful 
observations. 

••Regionalization  has  allowed  us  to  identify  needs 
locally,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to  implement 
much  that  is  needed  because  of  budget  constraints." 

Gayle  Ottman 

DFS  Social  Work  Supervisor 

Billings 

"It  was  probably  unwise  for  those  creating  DFS  to  have 
created  a  5  region  system.   The  added  administrative 
costs  of  having  five   'mini-agencies*  is  more  than  we 
can  afford  given  current  levels  of  funding  for  DFS. 
Moreover,  we  now  have  a  situation  where  the  regions 
must  compete  with  each  other  for  a  share  of  the 
•resource  pie*  that  is  too  small  in  the  first  place. 
This  places  the  regional  administrators  in  an  awful 
position." 

Charles  Horejsi,  PhD 
Social  work  professor 
Missoula 

"The  regionalization  of  budgets  has  allowed  for  all 
levels  of  staff  to  be  more  conscientious  about 
expenditures  of  funds.   When  problems  arise  regarding 
difficult  placement  decisions  can  be  made  at  a  more 
localized  level.   Each  region  has  its  own  unique  needs 
that  can  be  addressed  according  to  local  standards." 

J.  Thomas  Lofland 
DFS  Social  Worker 
Billings 

"The  visibility  at  a  state  department  level  for  youth 
services  has  much  more  potential  to  shed  light  on  the 
problems  and  issues  than  being  in  another  state  agency 
that  has  other  priorities.   A  large  number  of  these 
problems  are  due  to  the  infancy  of  this  department." 

Bill  Unger,  Superintendent 
Mountain  View  School 
Helena 
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••The  Department  is  not  even  functioning  well  in  the 
minimally  mandated  legal  services.   This  is  not  an 
indictment  of  staff.   The  basic  problem  is  grossly 
inadequate  funding.   Until  that  is  addressed,  councils, 
committees,  and  studies  are  just  a  variety  of  ways  of 
spinning  our  wheels. 

Some  well  intentioned,  but  poorly  planned  and 
underfunded  attempts  to  provide  some  of  these  services 
are  beginning  to  surface.   I  truly  believe  they  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.   Attempts  to  fund  them  out  of 
present  (inadequate)  foster  homes  money  is  self 
defeating. 

Parents  should  not  be  allowed  to  disengage  from  their 
children,  and  beyond  the  financial  consideration, 
parental  contributions  are  one  way  of  saying  to  them 
that  they  have  responsibility,  and  to  the  child  that 
he/she  is  not  a  complete  throwaway.^^ 

Margaret  Stuart,  MSW 
State  Council  member 
Helena 

"One  basic  problem  presently  hindering  the  performance 
of  the  State  Department  of  Family  Services  is  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  money.   Unless  properly  funded,  DFS 
will  continue  to  flounder  around  in  a  sea  of 
expectations  while  being  pulled  under  by  a  lack  of 
resources.  •• 

Russell  R.  Andrews 
Teton  County  attorney 
Choteau 

"I  believe  DFS  is  suffering  the  long-term  consequences 
of  inadequate  funding  for  services  to  children  and 
youth  in  Montana  since  1981." 

Billie  Warford,  Director 
Early  Childhood  Project 
Bozeman 

"I  firmly  believe  that  an  investment  in  these  children 
today  will  pay  off  with  substantial  dividends  tomorrow. 
The  trend  of  cutting  youth  services  should  be  stopped. •• 

Ted  Mizner 

District  court  judge 

Deer  Lodge 
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"Family  Services  has  too  many  duties  to  perform,  and 
far  too  little  money  with  which  to  perform  them.   The 
only  solution  to  the  present  situation  is  'more  money' . 
Since  additional  money  is  not  forthcoming,  then  we  must 
reduce  the  services  to  be  perfozrmed." 

Leonard  H.  Langen 
District  court  judge 
Glasgow 

"The  solution  to  the  problem  is  obvious  but  painful. 
As  head  of  the  Executive  branch  of  our  state 
government,  I  urge  you  to  consider  increased  budget 
requests  to  provide  for  timely  and  appropriate 
placement  of  delinquent  youths.   The  legislature  should 
address  this  subject  with  priority.   I  2un  not 
insensitive  to  the  economic  problems  of  the  state,  but 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  adequately  fund  the  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youths  who  are  less  than 
serious  offenders  is  quite  severe. 

C.  B.  McNeil 
District  court  judge 
Poison 

"Clothing  allowances:   We  find  it  impossible  to  provide 
clothing  for  these  children  at  the  current  rate  of 
$100/Yr/child.   Due  to  the  fact  that  one  warm  jacket 
and  a  sturdy  pair  of  shoes  deletes  this  fund 
immediately.   We  have  no  money  left  to  provide  other 
essentials  such  as  bras,  panties,  socks,  paj2unas, 
etc...   Where  do  we  get  the  funds  for  clothing  such  as 
blouses,  skirts,  pants,  slips,  pantyhose,  levis, 
etc. . .?" 

Sherie  &  Mike  Steele 
Foster  parents 
Helena 

"The  youth  services  system  in  Montana  is  presently 
under  funded  and  has  been  for  over  fifteen  years.   I 
personally  feel  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Feunily  Services  had  merit  but  at  the 
present  time  the  administration  has  mushroomed  in 
size." 

David  Demmons 

Deputy  probation  officer 

Hamilton 
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"The  agency  does  not  have  anywhere  near  enough  staff, 
many  staff  members  are  not  sufficiently  trained  for  the 
difficult  job  they  do;  resources,  from  file  cabinets  to 
placement  options  are  somewhere  between  limited  and 
non-existent.   The  strength  is  in  a  core  of  able, 
dedicated  staff  members  who  often  do  a  great  job 
against  all  odds.   On  the  down  side,  the  agency  has 
lost  some  gifted  and  committed  people  who  reached  the 
point  where  they  had  to  leave  for  their  own  suirvival. 
Staff  development  and  training  are  too  limited  -  this 
also  effects  morale  as  well  as  functioning.   Studies  of 
morale  issues  to  protective  seirvice  workers  indicate 
that  morale  is  directly  related  to  the  confidence  that 
they  know  how  to  do  the  job.   Caseloads  are  routinely 
too  high.   Child  Welfare  League  of  America  recommends  a 
caseload  of  twenty  children  (not  twenty  fiunilies)  .   The 
caseloads  of  aftercare  counselors  are  so  far  out  of 
line  that  the  surprising  thing  is  that  they  accomplish 
anything." 

Margaret  Stuart,  MSW 
State  Council  member 
Helena 

"The  internal  strength  of  DPS  is  its  people.   They  are 
hard  working,  intelligent,  dedicated  and  downtrodden. 
The  weakness,  in  other  words,  is  lack  of  support, 
appreciation,  and  understanding  of  the  needs  of  these 
employees,  from  top  management  to  the  newest  member. 
No  DPS  does  not  have  sufficient  resources.   I  believe 
the  efforts  for  coherent  strategy  have  been  heroic, 
considering  the  aforementioned  lacks." 

Mary  Taylor 

Local  Council  member 

Missoula 

"Social  workers  located  in  counties  lack  supervision 
and  support." 

Betty  Mueller 

SRS  County  Director 

Baker 

"Separation  from  SRS  has  given  us  more  of  an  identity 
as  'social  workers'  and  not  'welfare  workers'  as  we 
were  commonly  referred  to  under  SRS.   We  appreciate 
that  recognition." 

Randy  Koutnik 
DFS  Social  Worker 
Great  Falls 
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"I  have  lost  one  year  of  staff  time  because  of  vacancy 
savings  and/or  reversions.   The  area  that  I  supervise 
has  seven  social  worker  positions.   I  believe  that 
reversion  or  vacancy  savings  policy  has  done  the 
greatest  dzunage  as  far  as  staff  morale,  motivation, 
consistency  and  provision  of  services." 

Rod  Huisman 

DFS  Social  Work  Supervisor 

Sidney 

"The  Casey  Faunily  progrzun  is  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  DFS  has  been  doing  a  commendable  job  in  view  of 
the  paucity  of  resources  available  to  them.   DFS  staff 
is  faced  daily  with  impossible  demands  on  their  time 
and  steunina.   We  feel  that  whatever  they  are  able  to 
accomplish  on  behalf  of  Montana's  youth  is  impressive." 

Patrick  J.  Clinton 
Division  Director 
Casey  Family  Program 
Helena 

"Our  agency  has  an  excellent  relationship  with  DFS  at 
the  state  level  as  well  as  at  the  regional  and  county 
level.   Our  referrals  are  statewide.   As  we  work  with 
case  workers  and  probation  officers  we  all  face  the 
anger  and  frustration  in  what  is  occurring  to  our  young 
people  and  the  inability  to  meet  their  present,  urgent 
conditions." 

Jani  Lambrou,  Executive 
Director 
Youth  Dynamics 
Billings 

"Defining  the  purpose  of  the  department  will  not  only 
give  it  a  better  sense  of  identity,  it  will  help 
constituents  and  policy  makers  relate  to  it  more 
effectively.   The  staff  in  the  department  need  solid 
and  steady  leadership  that  is  dedicated  to  a  long  term 
rebuilding  effort." 

John  Wilkinson,  Administrator 
Intermountain  Children's  Home 
Helena 
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■•One  strategy  would  be  to  focus  the  role  of  DFS  on 
child  and  family  services  exclusively  and  move  services 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities  to  another 
department." 

Kristin  Bakula 
Executive  Director 
Montana  Advocacy  Program 
Helena 

"DFS  was  given  the  mandate  to  serve  Montana's  children. 
However/  there  is  no  mandate  to  serve  children  other 
than  Child  Protective  Services  youth  and  Youth  Court 
clients.   Emotionally  disturbed  youth  are  not  included 
in  this  mandate." 

Joan-Nell  Macfadden 
Chairperson,  Mental  Health 
Children's  Cominittee 
Great  Falls 

"First/  kids  cost  money  and  no  one  cares  to  add  to  the 
financial  difficulties  that  already  exist  to  upgrade 
services  to  youth  people.   Secondly,  there  appears  to 
be  a  move  by  the  State  to  remove  itself  from  any 
liability  for  youth  people,  thus  transferring  that 
responsibility  back  to  the  counties." 

Gary  Loshesky 

Chief  probation  officer 

Deer  Lodge 

"Protection  is  minimal,  and  much  harm  is  being  done. 
Children  are  in  placement  too  long,  in  too  many 
placements,  in  inappropriate  placements,  and  too  many 
services  are  too  little  too  late. 

We  need  to  decide  whether  our  primary  goal  will 
continue  to  be  pulling  bodies  out  of  the  river,  hoping 
some  of  them  are  salvageeible  and  being  overwhelmed  by 
sheer  number  and  severity  of  problems,  or  whether  we 
will  bite  the  financial  bullet  and  try  to  keep  them 
from  falling  in  the  river.   Prevention  and  early 
intervention,  on  a  universal  rather  than  residual 
basis,  are  expensive  programs,  but  the  human,  and 
ultimate  financial  cost,  of  what  we  are  doing  now  will 
bury  us  eventually." 

Margaret  Stuart,  MSW 
State  Council  member 
Helena 
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••since  Fsunily  Services  became  a  separate  entity 
services  have  been  more  readily  available  and  have 
served  more  people  than  ever  before." 

Pat  Flanagan,  Counselor 
School  Psychologist 
Fort  Benton 

••My  experience  has  been  that  both  services  and  our 
school  district  relationship  with  family  services  has 
deteriorated  substantially  during  these  past  few 
years. '• 

Robert  E.  Windel, 
Superintendent 
Havre  Public  Schools 
Havre 

"I  am.   a  member  of  the  Choteau  County  Mental  Health 
Board,  and  have  found  that  DFS  has  functioned  best 
since  the  separation  from  SRS.   Their  services  have 
been  far  more  professional  and  family  centered. •• 

Rev.  Robert  C.  Baker 
Mental  Health  Board  Member 
Fort  Benton 


•■I  have  another  concern  in  that  Pine  Hills  receives 
many  students  who  are  so  severely  disturbed  both 
psychologically  and  emotionally  that  our  facility  is 
not  equipped  to  deal  with  them.   Rather  than  helping 
these  youths,  we  may  often,  though  unintentionally,  end 
up  hurting  them.   Further  their  presence  constitutes  a 
danger  to  other  youths,  to  staff,  and  to  the  community. 
We  need  a  psychiatrically  orientated  treatment  center 
not  only  for  juveniles  in  trouble  with  the  juvenile 
justice  system,  but  also  for  those  other  troubled 
children  whose  fzunilies  cannot  afford  private 
facilities.'* 

Larry  Bjorndal 

Teacher  Pine  Hills  School 

Miles  City 
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"All  of  these  respondents,  coming  from  three  DFS 
regions,  are  outraged  at  the  department.   They  each 
describe  a  situation  where  they  walked  into  the 
department  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  receiving 
help  for  a  family  member  which  would  maximize  their 
chances  of  keeping  their  feunilies  together  and  on  an 
even  keel  as  much  as  possible.   Instead  they  had  their 
feunily  torn  apart  by  being  blzuned  for  the  problem 
followed  by  being  coerced  and  intimidated  by  DFS 
staff." 

Bill  Riley,  MSW 

Contractor 

Helena 

"DFS  has  been  a  'step  child'  of  state  agencies,  and  day 
care  continues  to  be  the  'step  child  of  the  step 
child' ." 

Billie  Warford,  Director 
Early  Childhood  Project 
Bozeman 

"Nevertheless,  we  think  the  state  should  begin  to  take 
some  steps  to  close  the  gap  between  what  is  available 
and  what  is  actually  needed.   First  of  all,  we  feel 
strongly  that  home  based,  placement  prevention  services 
ought  to  be  considerably  expanded.   Secondly,  we  are 
all  convinced  that  the  delivery  of  DFS  services  could 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  expanding  the  size  of  the 
current  social  work  staff." 

Patrick  J.  Clinton 
Division  Director 
Casey  Family  Program 
Helena 

"I  can  see,  however,  the  direction  in  which  most  of 
your  agency's  efforts  are  directed.   It  is  time  for  our 
state  to  become  prevention  oriented,  and  proactive  in 
nature.   We  must  begin  to  treat  the  fzunily  as  a  whole, 
instead  of  treating  one  member,  or  one  symptom.   We  are 
putting  out  the  brush  fires.  Instead  of  preventing  the 
fires  altogether." 

Chris  Guttormsen,  Executive 

Director 

Young  Families  Program 

Billings 
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"Your  recent  attention  to  the  "crisis"  in  youth 
services  in  Montana  is  commendable  and  we  agree  with 
you  for  the  need  to  develop  a  continuum  of  services  for 
Montana  youth  in  Montana." 

John  Solheim,  Co-chairman 
Alan  Sevier,  Co-chairman 
Glendive  Forward  Corporation 
Glendive 

"We  have  found  that  DPS  social  workers  at  the  local 
level  are  ill  prepared  to  deal  with  the  families  who 
have  children  who  are  mentally  ill.   The  DFS  social 
workers  because  of  their  training  and  their  experience 
in  the  field  are  very  much  geared  toward  dealing  with 
child  abuse  and  neglect.   We  find  all  too  often  that 
DFS  social  workers  assume  that  a  child  with  an 
emotional  illness  must  come  from  a  feunily  that  is 
' dysfunctional • . " 

Katharin  A.  Kelker,  Director 
Parents  Let's  Unite  for  Kids 
Billings 

"We  must  continue  to  support  a  full  continuum  of  care 
for  all  youth  including  those  who  are  severely 
emotionally  disturbed  and  chronically  mentally  ill  who 
need  long  term  intensive  residential  care." 

Jani  Lambrou,  Executive 

Director 

Youth  Dynamics,  Inc. 

Billings 

"  —  as  a  practical  matter,  there  are  only  two  places 
left  for  disposition:   home  or  the  state  school  for 
boys  or  the  state  school  for  girls.   There  is  a  paucity 
of  foster  homes;  there  are  not  that  many  group  homes, 
and  they  are  very  selective;  the  residential  treatment 
centers  in  the  state  are  extremely  limited;  and  the 
residential  treatment  centers  out  of  state  (as  well  as 
in  state)  require  authorization  by  DFS, i.e.  it  is 
dependent  upon  whether  or  not  the  state  has  the  money." 

Robert  S.  Keller 
District  court  judge 
Libby 
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"We  in  the  hiiman  services  field  have  been  forced  to  use 
band-aid  approaches  in  dealing  with  youth.   The  youth 
may  be  removed  from  a  dysfunctional  milieu  for  a 
specific  time  and  them  returned  to  this  same 
environment  with  no  treatment  for  the  dysfunctional 
whole  (the  family)." 

E.  L.  (Sonny)  Butts 
Chief  probation  officer 
Miles  City 

••The  participation  of  citizens,  advocates, 
professionals  and  providers  in  the  planning  process  in 
this  region  has  been  good.   We  have  heard  many 
expressions  of  appreciation  from  persons  who  have  felt 
that  for  the  first  time  they  were  being  asked  what 
their  communities  needed  in  the  way  of  children's 
services.  •• 

Karin  Smith 

Jim  Canan 

Local  Council  members 

Billings 

••Our  working  relations  with  DF8  have  been  excellent 
under  the  current  system.   We  have  had  better 
communications  and  interagency  cooperation.   Law 
Enforcement,  Youth  Court  Services  and  DFS  have  provided 
better  coverage  with  fewer  cases  slipping  between  the 
cracks  as  a  result  of  this  close  working  relationship. •• 

Michael  J.  Skogen 
Police  chief 
Fort  Benton 

"We  continually  receive  transfer  students  with  severe 
emotional  problems  and  receive  no  records  or  warning. 
Communications  between  agencies  is  very  essential  and 
can  solve  many  problems. •• 

Dale  Huhtanen,  Superintendent 

Darby  Schools 

Darby 

••Communication  from  the  Department  to  providers  has 
been  inconsistent  and  sketchy." 

Jim  Smith 

Kathy  McGowan 

Region  8  Community  Action 

Association 

Helena 
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"As  a  professional  and  as  a  citizen  of  Montana  I  want 
to  help  in  developing  working  solutions  to  the  problems 
we  face.   It  seems  we  often  spend  too  much  time  going 
over  and  over  the  negatives,  and  adversarial 
relationships.   We  all  need  to  work  together,  public 
and  private,  to  get  the  job  done." 

Jani  Lambrou,  Executive 

Director 

Youth  Dynamics,  Inc. 

Billings 

"Given  the  fact  that  funding  is  critical  to  the 
performance  of  DFS,  and  the  obvious  fact  that  under  the 
present  scheme  of  things  appropriate  funding  will  not 
be  forth  coming,  I  have  concluded  that  the  functions  of 
DFS  should  be  re-stored  to  SRS." 

Russell  R.  Andrews 
Teton  County  attorney 
Choteau 

"Rather  than  continue  funding  a  department  that  has  not 
been  effective,  especially  in  light  of  Montana's 
financial  problems,  we  recommend  disbanding  the 
Department  of  F2unily  Services  and  putting  the 
responsibility  in  the  Department  of  S.R.S.   We 
recommend  moving  the  Juvenile  Probation  Services  to  the 
Department  of  S.R.S." 

Board  of  County  Commissioners 

Powder  River 

Broadus 

"Child  Care  Connections  resource  and  referral  service 
has  seen  many  positive  moves  to  improve  services  for 
young  children  in  Montana  with  the  formation  of  DFS." 

Sandy  Mack,  Program 
Administrator 
Bozeman  Child  Care 
Association/Child  Care 
Connections 
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"It  is  discouraging  to  see  yet  another  request  for 
input  as  to  what  should  happen  regarding  DFS.   We  have 
just  emerged  from  a  three  year  process  of  upheaval  and 
restabilizing.   From  the  inception  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Services  concept  I  have  responded  verbally  and 
in  writing  to  requests  for  input  from  the  "field". 
Input  from  line  social  workers  and  supervisors  has  been 
sincere,  concerned/  and  well  thought  out.   To  my 
knowledge  it  has  been  an  exercise  in  futility.   I  have, 
throughout  the  period  of  1987  -  1989  been  fairly  vocal. 
My  comments  and  written  material  dating  to  1987  are  on 
record,  and  hopefully  are  contained  in  files  at  the 
State  Director's  office.   In  addition,  I  was  a  member 
of  the  child  abuse  standing  committee." 

Gayle  Ottman 

DFS  Social  Work  Supervisor 

Billings 

"We  recommend  Family  Services  return  to  SRS  as  the 
iimbrella  agency  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  a  separate 
and  adequate  funding." 

Bonne  Lu  Perry 

SRS  County  Director 

Sidney 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  tucking  this  department 
back  under  another  agency  is  going  to  solve  our 
problems.   DFS  was  created  because  children's  issues 
were  not  being  fully  addressed  under  SRS.   The  DFS  move 
has  only  drzunatized  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.   We 
now  see  that  it  is  not  simply  a  process  of 
restructuring  that  is  going  to  solve  our  problems.   The 
grassroots  input  through  local  and  state  advisory 
boards  has  provided  a  system  for  addressing  local 
priorities  which  was  needed." 

Joan-Nell  Macfadden 

Chairperson 

Mental  Health  Children's 

Conunittee  and 

State  Council  Member 

Great  Falls 

"The  Local  Youth  Advisory  Councils  should  be 
professionalize.   Should  function  as  professional  youth 
service  boards." 

Leslie  Bracy 

Tumbleweed  Runaway  Program 

Billings 
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"The  accountability  or  evaluation  of  service  provision 
in  DFS  is  not  based  on  normalization  which  is  the 
foundation  of  services  to  people  with  Developmental 
Disabilities." 

Zara  Frank 
Executive  Director 
Region  III  M.A.I.D.S. 
Billings 

"Services  around  the  state  are  fragmented  and  children 
are  served  unequally  around  the  state." 

Karen  Northey,  Administrator 
Florence  Crittenton  Home  & 
Services 
Helena 

"The  Association  believes  that  the  Department  provides 
a  necessary  focus  on  children  an  youth  services.   For 
this  reason,  the  Association  recommends  that  the 
Department  be  given  an  additional  biennium  to  improve 
on  providing  its  services.   Since  the  Department  was 
provided  inadequate  funding,  equipment,  and  personnel, 
it  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  function  with 
those  needs  satisfied." 

Montana  Juvenile  Probation 
Officers  Association 
Helena 

"Governor,  you  have  taken  an  effective  step  in  the 
right  direction.   You  have  surrounded  yourself  with  the 
best  men  you  have  in  an  attempt  to  solve  a  financial 
crisis.   Please  encourage  those  professionals  to  keep  a 
completely  open  mind.   They  have  input  from  many 
sources  including  the  private  sector,  as  well  as  the 
committees  you  have  appointed  to  study  the  problem. 
The  group  may  be  faced  with  the  reality  that  the 
department's  functions  may  be  better  administered  in 
other  existing  departments  rather  then  keeping  it 
status  quo  or  ballooning  it  into  an  even  bigger 
department.   It  may  also  mean  that  the  Department 
simply  needs  more  time  to  stabilize  with  a  clear 
mission.   Lastly,  and  most  difficult,  the  reality  that 
the  entire  system  is  under  funded  could  well  be  the 
total  conclusion  of  this  study." 

Mike  Otto 

Chief  probation  officer 

Lewis town 
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••Obviously,  far  sighted  planning  is  necessary.   It  has 
taken  us  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  create  the  current 
dilemma.   It  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  are 
going  to  solve  these  problems  in  one  biennium.   If 
nothing  else,  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
F2unily  Services  has  served  to  focus  a  great  deal  of 
attention  on  this  crisis,  and  for  that,  I  <u&  very 
grateful.  •• 

Greg  Burham 
Probation  officer 
Missoula 

'•Social  workers  are  expected  to  perform  magic  by 
correcting  problems  of  immense  magnitude  with  woefully 
inadequate  resources.   Good  social  workers,  and  DFS  has 
lots  of  them,  perform  that  magic  on  a  daily  basis. 
They  need  real  and  well  considered  help  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  turning  around  of  the  onslaught  of 
horrendous  fzunily  and  societal  problems.   Funding  that 
will  allow  the  creativity  of  Family  Based  Services, 
demonstration  projects  in  prevention,  the  development 
of  mid-level  out  of  home  options  for  placement,  and 
enough  FTEs  so  that  social  workers  have  a  chance  to 
perform  well  on  each  case  is  imperative. ■• 

Marylis  Filipovich 
Former  DFS  employee 
Helena 

••The  only  other  comment  I  have  is,  make  sure  you  give 
credence  to  what  the  State  and  Local  Youth  Services 
Advisory  Councils  are  saying.   They  have  good  ideas, 
with  a  lot  of  thought  and  hard  work  put  into  their 
final  document.*' 

Bill   Unger,  Superintendent 
Mountain  View  School 
Helena 
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FIELD  SURVEYS  —  SUMMARY  ANALYSIS 

Rationale 

Face-to-face  interviews  were  conducted  to  broaden  the  base  of  the 
study  and  to  address  concerns  that  some  critical  groups  were  not 
adequately  represented  in  the  letters  received.   This  was 
particularly  important  in  relation  to  department  staff.   Some 
were  understandably  hesitant  to  be  totally  candid  in  writing  and 
others  were  so  jaded  with  repeated  studies  that  they  were 
unlikely  to  contribute  unless  specifically  asked. 

Interviewees 

A  total  of  119  interviews  were  conducted  statewide. 
Representatives  of  each  of  the  following  groups  were  randomly 
selected  and  interviewed  in  each  region.   The  number  in 
parentheses  indicates  the  total  number  actually  inteirviewed  in 
each  category: 

Department  of  Institutions  staff  interviewed  the  following: 

—  Parents  (5) 

Youth  clients  (6) 

Foster  parents  (6) 

DFS  staff  (38)  from  each  of  the  following  areas:  child 
protective  services,  adult  protective  services, 
family  resource  specialists,  case  management  for 
individuals  with  developmentally  disabilities, 
corrections,  support,  supervisory,  urban  and 
rural . 

Department  of  Family  Services  staff  interviewed  the  following: 

Educators  (8):  superintendents  and  school  counselors; 

—  Professionals  and  practitioners  (20):  psychologists, 

clinical  social  workers,  pediatricians, 
psychiatrists,  licensed  professional  counselors; 

—  Youth  court  (7) :  judges  and  probation  officers; 
Day  care  providers  (10) ; 

County  attorneys  (8) ; 

Law  enforcement  (9):  detectives  and  sheriffs; 
Guardians  ad  litem  (2) . 
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Value  and  Limitations 

The  entire  interview  process  from  developing  the  questions  to 
analyzing  the  results  was,  of  necessity,  completed  within  a 
matter  of  weeks.   As  a  result,  consistency  and  completeness 
suffered.   The  staff  recruited  to  conduct  the  interviews  were 
given  little  direction  and  even  less  time  to  organize  the 
interviews. 

Nonetheless,  the  process  was  worthwhile.   Through  the  interviews, 
the  technical  working  group  reached  a  wide  variety  of  people  and 
generated  a  solid  body  of  responses.   And  the  119  face-to-face 
contacts  certainly  added  another  dimension  to  the  depth  and 
"feel"  of  the  study. 


Results 


Question  2b:    How  well  do  you  think  the  department  is  meeting 
its  responsibilities? 

Good      Poor*   No  comment  or  Unclear      Total 


52  46  21  119 

*  A  number  of  respondents  commented  that,  given  limited 
resources  and  the  poor  circumstances  workers  were  laboring 
under,  the  department  was  doing  the  best  it  could.   These 
qualified  comments  implied  that  the  department  was  not 
meeting  its  responsibilities  well,  and  were  therefore 
recorded  as  "poor." 

In  terms  of  how  others  perceive  the  department,  Dave  Gates,  a 
probation  officer  from  Bozeman,  made  this  comment: 

The  Department  of  Family  Services  is  "doing  well  at  not 
spending  money,  but  not  as  well  at  serving  the  best 
interests  of  children." 


Question  3a:    What  do  you  see  as  the  Department  of  Fzunily 
Services  major  strengths? 

Department  staff  were  clearly  the  "winners,"  with  a  full  half  of 
those  interviewed  citing  dedicated  workers  as  the  department's 
major  strength  (46  of  91  total  responses.) 

Having  a  specific  agency  devoted  to  family  services  was  cited  as 
a  strength  13  times.   Regionalization,  the  department's 
responsiveness  and  improved  cooperation  were  also  mentioned. 
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Question  3b:   What  do  you  see  as  the  Department  of  Feunily 
Services  major  weaknesses? 

Working  conditions  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned  weakness, 
totally  91  (over  40%)  of  the  219  responses  given.   Comments  in 
this  category  addressed  inadequate  staffing,  training, 
supervision  and  support,  high  caseloads,  too  much  red  tape  and 
paperwork,  and  too  many  responsibilities. 

Other  areas  that  were  also  viewed  as  major  weaknesses  included 
funding  (28);  organization  (23);  treatment  resources  (16); 
communication  (15)  ;  mission  (7)  and  leadership  (7) . 


Question  7a:   Do  we  need  a  department  devoted  specifically  to 
children  and  families? 


Yes 

No 

No  Comment  or  Unclear 

Total 

79 

6 

34 

119 

Two  thirds  of  those  interviewed  believe  Montana  does  need  a 
department  devoted  specifically  to  children  and  families. 

Question  7b:  If  we  do  need  a  department  devoted  specifically  to 
children  and  fzunilies,  what  should  that  department 
encompass? 

In  contrast  to  the  consensus  that  we  do  need  a  department 
specifically  for  children  and  families,  there  was  no  consensus  on 
what  that  department  should  look  like.   Some  advocated  a  narrower 
DFS  that  focused  strictly  on  child  protective  services,  while 
others  advocated  bringing  more  services,  particularly  probation, 
into  DFS.   A  recurrent  theme  was  that  the  department  should  do 
more  in  prevention,  early  intervention  and  family-centered 
services. 


Question  8:     Should  the  Department  of  Fzunily  Services  remain 
the  state  department  responsible  for  child  and 
faunily  services? 

Yes       No        No  comment  or  unclear    Total 

76        6  37  119 
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sixty-three  percent  of  those  interviewed  believe  DFS  should 
remain  the  state  department  responsible  for  child  and  family 
services.   The  range  of  opinions  expressed  is  reflected  in  the 
following  quotes: 

Should  DFS  remain  the  state  department  responsible  for  child 
and  family  services? 

•■Not  without  better  coordination  statewide  and  locally.   If 
DFS  is  continued,  then  it  needs  to  be  pro-active  rather  than 
reactive,  and  place  emphasis  upon  prevention  and  early 
intervention .  •• 

David  G.  Pierce, 

Clinical  Director 

Billings  Mental  Health  Center 

"Yes  for  abuse  and  neglect  only.  Pine  Hills  and  Mountain 

View  should  go  back  to  D  of  I.   I  don't  think  everything 
should  be  under  one  "superpower."  DFS  can^t  handle  what  it 
has.   Why  give  them  more?" 

Darlene  Pomeroy 
Youth  Court 
Chinook 

"Why  does  DFS  receive  so  much  grief  from  the  media,  general 
public  and  people  it  helps?   It  is  an  agency  so  needed.   I 
am  a  strong  advocate.   Social  workers  make  law  enforcement's 
job  easier.   They  clean  up  the  mess." 

Maxine  Lamb,  Detective 
Flathead  County  Sheriff 
Department 


Issue  Areas 

An  initial  review  revealed  that  responses  would  fit  well  into  the 
same  issue  categories  developed  to  organize  the  information 
received  through  letters.   Key  phrases  were  recorded  and  coded  by 
each  of  the  nine  categories. 

Here,  there  were  no  surprises — responses  supported  the 
information  received  through  the  letters.   Rather  than  duplicate 
the  letter  report,  this  section  will  try  to  present  the  flavor  of 
the  interviews. 
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TREATMENT/SERVICE  ISSUES  (332): 

"We  need  to  look  at  the  services  provided,  not  how  the 
services  are  provided.   Organization  is  not  at  important  as 
dollars  getting  to  the  needed  services." 

Sandy  Ashley 
Licensed  counselor 
Helena 

In  keeping  with  that  sentiment,  treatment  and  service  issues 
emerged  as  the  most  urgent  concern,  being  mentioned  twice  as 
often  as  any  other  issue.   Responses  covered  a  broad  range  of 
services,  from  the  need  for  more  prevention  and  early 
intervention,  family-based  services,  aftercare  and  sex  offender 
treatment  programs,  to  in-state  services  for  the  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally  ill. 


STATE  AGENCY  ROLES  (154): 

"When  agencies  battle  amongst  themselves  for  power,  funding 
and  so  on,  the  child  is  the  one  that  is  hurt  in  the  long 
run." 

Carol  Friederichs 
School  psychologist 
Glendive  Schools 

"The  overall  plan  was  too  grandiose. .. .Family  Services  took 
on  too  much.   They  keep  trying  to  get  corrections  into  the 
system,  which  is  not  appropriate.   DFS  can't  meet  what 
they're  supposed  to,  and  can  only  do  abuse  and  neglect." 

Dick  Boutilier 
Youth  court  services 
Great  Falls 

The  consensus  of  the  seven  youth  court  interviews  conducted  was 
that  probation  should  be  left  under  youth  court  supervision. 
While  some  probation  officers  and  judges  felt  that  DFS  should 
remain  a  separate  agency  focused  on  children,  others  felt  that 
SRS  and  DFS  should  be  combined,  and  aftercare  and  juvenile 
corrections  pulled  under  the  youth  court.   Youth  court 
representatives  viewed  themselves  as  an  important  "check  and 
balance"  in  the  youth  services  system. 

Others,  including  county  attorneys  and  law  enforcement  officers, 
suggested  that  probation  should  be  incorporated  as  part  of  DFS. 
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Pine  Hills  superintendent  Al  Davis  commented  that  "the  juvenile 
justice/youth  correction  emphasis  is  not  receiving  the  needed 
attention. .. .the  needs  differ  significantly  from  other  children's 
needs,  yet  overall  attention  to  this  area  needs  to  have  access  to 
other  department  services  in  order  to  allow  for  a  full  service 
delivery  continuum." 

ORGANIZATION  (154): 

"I  feel  that  the  regionalization  concept  was  much  needed  to 
facilitate  the  'buy  in'  that  was  needed  in  the  local 
communities. .. .solutions  won't  come  from  Helena,  but  from 
the  local  programs." 

Gail  Keil 
Clinical  director 
Mountain  View  School 

The  surveys  produced  no  clear  consensus  on  the  department's 
regional  structure.   While  eight  people  cited  regionalization  as 
the  department's  greatest  strengths,  five  cited  it  as  a  major 
weakness. 

Among  the  variety  of  organizational  concerns  expressed,  the  most 
critical  comments  focused  on  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the 
provision  of  services  statewide  and  of  leadership  at  the  state 
administration  level. 


WORKING  CONDITIONS  (137): 

"Never  have  so  few  been  charged  with  so  much  or  funded  so 

poorly  or  done  so  well." 

Larry  Epstein 
County  attorney 
Cut  Bank 

"Child  and  feunily  services  can  no  longer  be  viewed  as  a 
'charity  department. .. .There  has  to  be  emphasis  from  the 
administrative  level  to  train  middle  management  personnel 
and  produce  accountability  at  all  levels  to  gain  the  most 
from  the  staff  at  DFS  and  deliver  the  best  services  to  the 
consumers." 

Gail  Keil 
Clinical  director 
Mountain  View  School 
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•■It  is  an  absolute  waste  of  money  to  have  social  workers 
answering  phones  because  of  vacant  secretarial  positions." 

Carol  Friederichs 
School  psychologist 
Glendive  Schools 

Not  surprisingly,  working  conditions  were  the  major  concern  of 
DFS  staff.   However,  this  area  was  also  seen  as  a  serious  problem 
by  other  groups  interviewed.   Department  of  Institutions  staff 
who  interviewed  DFS  employees  came  away  with  the  strong 
impression  that: 

"DFS  Staff  have  a  deep  commitment  to  DFS  and  wanting  to  make 
it  better. .. .Morale  was  extremely  low,  yet  staff 
overwhelmingly  indicated  a  willingness  to  work  to  improve 
the  organization,  but  not  to  start  from  scratch." 


FUNDING  (118) : 

"The  trend  has  been  to  'cut  the  fat*  —  we're  now  down  to 
the  'bare  bones'  with  no  meat.   They  ask  workers  to  do  more 
with  less  and  less." 

Robert  Brown,  Ed.D. 

Psychologist 

Glasgow 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  using  the  resources  available 
differently,  but  the  real  issue  is  that  the  government  needs 
to  provide  more  resources.   There  have  been  too  many  cuts 
already  and  there  is  no  visible  existing  waste  in  the 
Department's  use  of  availaible  resources." 

Marvin  Howe 

Deputy  county  attorney 

Dawson  County 

These  two  quotes  summarize  the  consensus  expressed  by  all  those 
interviewed — that  more  resources  are  essential.   Inadequate 
resources  were  viewed  as  having  a  serious  detrimental  effect  on 
the  department's  ability  to  meet  the  service  responsibilities  it 
is  mandated  to  fulfill. 

Many  respondents  recommended  that  more  funding  be  directed  toward 
prevention  and  early  intervention.   As  one  foster  parent  said, 
"It's  like  the  commercial,  you  can  pay  me  now  or  pay  me  later." 
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COMMUNICATION  (67) : 

"DF8  investigators  should  make  a  conscious  attempt  to  let 
police  officers  know  the  outcome  of  a  referral  generated 
from  the  police  department." 

Captain  Guiberson 
Anaconda  Police  Department 

■'The  department  needs  to  implement  public  service 
announcements  and  develop  a  public  hotline. .. .change  public 
perceptions  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  department  is 
here  to  help." 

Don  Morman 

Detective 

Missoula  Police  Department 

Communication  is  seen  as  a  problem  throughout  all  levels  of  DFS. 
Specific  comments  focused  on  communication  between  the  state  and 
local  offices,  social  workers  and  clients,  and  the  department  and 
the  general  public.   However,  not  all  comments  were  critical. 
Communication  between  agencies  at  the  local  level  is  generally 
viewed  as  good.   Confidentiality  between  agencies  is  an  issue  for 
youth  court  representatives  and  educators. 

DEPARTMENT  POLICIES,  LAWS  AMD  REGULATIONS  (66) : 

Comments  in  this  area  covered  a  broad  range  of  topics  that  cannot 
be  easily  summarized.   For  example.  Miles  City  Judge  Joe  Hegel 
recommended  that  the  department  should  hire  personnel  who  have 
actually  taken  care  of  children  to  supervise  day  care  programs. 
James  Rector,  guardian  ad  litem  and  attorney  in  Glasgow, 
suggested  that  legal  changes  should  be  made  to  make  it  easier  to 
terminate  parental  rights.   He  felt  that  some  children  should  be 
removed  at  a  younger  age,  especially  where  there  was  a  history  of 
abuse  to  other  children. 

OTHER  IDEAS: 

"Montana  needs  an  independent  child  advocate  or  ombudsman  to 
receive,  track  and  monitor  the  provision  of  child  care 
services  in  state.   This  must  be  independent  of  state 
agencies,  perhaps  responsible  only  to  the  governor." 

Judy  Rost 
Guardian  ad  litem 
Bozeman 

Suggestions  were  varied  but  contained  a  number  of  ideas  worth 
consideration,  like  the  one  expressed  in  the  above  quote. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES  —  SUMMARY 


Source 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  concerns  and  recommendations  on 
children's  services  in  Montana  were  compiled  from  a  range  of 
recent  sources.   This  includes  the  planning  documents  of  the  10 
Local  Youth  Service  Advisory  Councils,  as  well  as  the  State  Youth 
Service  Advisory  Council;  the  legislative  performance  audit  of 
child  protective  services;  the  executive  budget  report  sub- 
committee report  on  prevention  and  child  placement,  and  six  other 
reports  or  studies  on  children  and  youth  services.    Each 
document  was  the  result  of  research,  investigation,  study  and,  in 
many  instances,  public  review.   Contributors  to  the  reports 
represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  backgrounds  and  affiliations. 

Analysis 

As  with  the  letter  and  survey  analyses,  each  recommendation 
and/or  concern  was  classified  into  one  of  the  following 
categories:   Department  Policies,  Regulations  or  Laws;  Funding; 
Out-of-state  Concerns;  Working  Conditions;  State  Agency  Roles; 
Treatment  and  Service  Issues;  Organizational  Concerns;  and  Other. 
Within  each  category,  an  analysis  was  done  to  determine  patterns 
and  themes.   The  predominant  themes  are  summarized  in  the 
following  statement  of  issues. 

TREATMENT  AND  SERVICES:  (111) 

Two  dominant  themes  emerge  from  the  111  concerns  and 
recommendations  identified  as  pertaining  to  in-state  and  out-of- 
state  treatment  of  clients: 

1.  Family  Centered  Services:   The  need  to  provide  family- 
focused  services  to  prevent  out-of-home  placements  of 
children  is  identified  in  18  recommendations.   These 
include  recommendations  on  parent  training  programs  and 
intensive  family-centered  social  work  services  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  separating  children  from  parents. 

2.  Continuum  of  Out-of-Home  Care;   The  36  recommendations 
made  to  strengthen  the  continuum  of  out-of-home  care 
can  be  categorized  into  three  areas:  greater  emphasis 
on  foster  family  care;  the  expansion  of  intermediate 
treatment  services;  and  the  availability  of  an  in-state 
program  for  mentally  ill  children  in  need  of  extended 
in-patient  care. 
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FUNDING:  (77) 

Themes  in  the  77  recommendations  and  concerns  dealing  with 
funding  issues  are: 

1.  additional  funds  for  additional  services  or  to  enhance 
current  services  including  foster  parent  rate 
increases; 

2.  to  expand  or  improve  services  by  maintaining 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  current  DFS  resources  and 
initiate  flexibility  to  tap  other  resources  such  as 
medicaid  and  OPI  sources; 

3.  funding  for  additional  staff; 

4.  revenue  enhancements  such  as  federal  Title  IV-E  foster 
care  and  adoption  funding,  parental  contributions, 
etc. ;  and 

5.  miscellaneous  including  county  administrative  dollars, 
funds  to  follow  youth,  detention  funding,  etc. 

While  most  responses  dealt  with  the  need  for  increased  resources, 
it  was  noted  that  almost  as  many  addressed  the  need  for 
flexibility  in  funding  services — both  within  DFS  and  between  DFS 
and  other  programs. 

DEPARTMENT  POLICIES,  REGULATIONS  OR  LAWS:  (38) 

The  dominant  theme  of  the  38  responses  dealing  with  department 
policies,  regulations  and  laws  was  the  revision  or  development  of 
policy.   The  most  frequently  identified  aspect  was  case  record 
management  policy.   Other  policy  recommendations  addressed 
specific  areas  of  concern  such  as  family-based  services,  parental 
contributions,  confidentiality  and  youth  corrections.   Another 
theme  of  the  responses  dealt  with  establishing  procedures  to 
monitor  and  review  existing  policy  for  compliance. 


NETWORKING  /  COMMUNICATION:  (36) 

A  myriad  of  issues  dealing  with  communication  and  coordination 
problems  came  primarily  from  the  advisory  councils.   These  issues 
dealt  with  the  need  to  coordinate  services  and  called  for 
interagency  committees  in  a  variety  of  areas  such  as  prevention, 
emotionally  disturbed  youth  and  human  services. 
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Recommendations  also  called  for  an  increased  visibility  for  youth 
services  and  DFS  through  use  of  the  media,  and  the  development  of 
closer  ties  with  the  public  by  developing  "a  community 
partnership  rather  than  exclusiveness." 

Specific  concerns  recommended  the  need  to  change  confidentiality 
statutes  and  to  improve  relationships  with  Indian  Reservations. 


STATE  AGENCY  ROLES:  (24) 

Most  of  these  recommendations  came  from  historical  documents 
completed  prior  to  the  creation  of  DFS.   The  majority  of  the  more 
recent  statements  came  from  the  advisory  councils. 

Legislative  studies  dating  as  far  back  as  1978  have  expressed 
frustration  at  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  roles  and  the  need  for 
a  more  unified  approach  to  the  administration  of  services  to 
youth.   As  far  back  as  1971,  the  Commission  on  Executive 
Reorganization  stated  "there  is  no  coordinated  plan  for  the 
delivery  of  essential  services...  and  the  arrangement  of 
priorities."   Subsequent  studies  in  the  late  Seventies  and  early 
Eighties  called  for  consolidating  agencies  and  responsibilities. 
The  1986  Reorganization  Committee's  call  for  "a  single  focal 
point  for  accountability  and  advocacy"  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  current  Department  of  Family  Services. 

Advisory  councils  call  for  developing  long-range  plans  for 
services  and  a  management  information  system  to  improve  the 
capacity  to  plan.   They  also  call  for  examining  the  potential  of 
incorporating  probation  and  mental  health  functions  into  DFS. 

A  number  of  sources  recommend  an  interagency  approach  to 
prevention  planning. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS:  (24) 

The  themes  of  the  24  recommendations  and  concerns  relating  to 
working  conditions  are: 

1.  training  for  staff  and  providers; 

2.  additional  staff  to  reduce  caseloads  and  free  worker 
time  for  reunification  services; 

3.  equipment  needs; 
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4.  management  information  system; 

5.  morale  enhancement;  and 

6.  new  youth  institution  facilities 

Although  physical  items  were  identified,  training  and  additional 
staff  time  were  the  most  critical  for  improving  working 
conditions. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CONCERNS;  (12) 

The  need  for  local  control/ involvement  and  a  single  agency  for 
dealing  with  youth  services  emerged  as  the  dominant  themes. 

The  studies  noted  the  need  for  local  involvement  in  program 
development,  planning  and  fiscal  monitoring.   "Services  should  be 
community  run  and  state  administered,  with  decisions  on  services 
made  at  the  local  level."   Another  recommendation  called  for  the 
need  to  link  services  with  local  government. 

The  call  for  a  single  state  agency  for  youth  services  stressed 
the  need  for  a  focal  point  for  accountability  together  with  the 
centralization  of  responsibility  and  authority.   More  specific 
statements  dealt  with  an  interagency  agreement  on  services  to 
emotionally  disturbed  youth  and  development  of  a  state  services 
plan. 
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